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A MODERN SCHOOL OF THOUGHT ON THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


EDWARD B. BRUEGGEMAN, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


HE question of the relation between the natural and the super- 
‘Same has occupied theologians of all ages.! In our own days, 
its discussion has been particularly active; for it is generally acknowl- 
edged to be “the great theological question of modern times.’* Be- 
cause of the Church’s tolerance of speculative discussion within the 
limits of her definitive pronouncements, widely variant solutions have 
been offered, which depend directly upon philosophical systems and 
upon particular theological points of view. The names of Rousselot, 
Maréchal, and De Broglie have been associated with one such attempt 
at solution. Its major outlines will be sketched in this article. For 
the moment, the purpose is simply expository. Although reference 
will be made to certain central points on which criticism has been 
focused, the formal task of critical appraisal of their views will be left 
to future articles. 


MODERN INTEREST IN THE PROBLEM 


Jean Riviére has recently asked: “Would it be extraordinary or only 
paradoxical to advance the assertion that the doctrine of the super- 
natural is as important as it is poorly understood, or vice versa?” 
He adds the comment: 


The whole economy of Christian dogma centers about this notion; all our 
spiritual life is nourished at this reality. But this notion and this reality are not 
made very luminous for the mind nor captivating for the heart by the maze of 
technical precisions and distinctions contributed by the professional theologians, 
whether in their learned treatises de ente supernaturali or in their manuals of more 
popular character. Yet, this doctrine, more perhaps than any other, belongs to 
that class of teaching which plunges its roots in the deepest soil of human religion 
and of divine revelation.* 


1“Tmmanence,” DA FC, II, 605. 

2 P. Descogs, S.J., Le mystére de notre élévation surnaturelle (Paris: Beauchesne, 1938), 
p. 5. We here wish to recognize that much of our inspiration and many of our answers to 
the difficulties of those we criticize were taken from this opuscule and from personal letters 
from Father Descogs. 

3 “Notre état surnaturel,” Nouvelle revue apologétique, I (1939), 105. 
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4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Moreover, this question of the relation between the two orders is 
“one of the most important questions in any preliminary introduction 
to Christian apologetics.”* Again, there is great stress today on the 
human, on human values, and on “the free exercise of man’s spiritual 
powers which must be protected from tyrannous encroachments. The 
human personality must be enthroned in a unique sacredness.’ 
But this concern for human values must be governed by the central 


Christian truth: 


By the fact of the Incarnation the problem of life has been posited in new terms. 
Individuals, it is true, may decline to accept them, but they remain for all that the 
only valid statement of the problem. The-problem is not: how to be human, but: 
how to be human divinely. Man’s aspirations after self-completion must carry 
him to the acceptance of the divinizing grace of Christ, or they are doomed to 
sterility. Historically, man’s nature has been opened to a share in divinity; it 
cannot close itself, and it attempts to do so at peril of self-destruction. The na- 
turalist idea, the idea of human nature as an entity self-sufficient and all-sufficient, 
is not only a profanation of the love of God for man; it is an unreality, a contra- 
diction, that nullifies its own affirmation of nature by its denial of anything more 
than nature. All its achievements, in spite of their multitude and magnificence, 
have brought it no nearer to its own ideal of humanism; they are but the Augusti- 
nian splendida vitia, and their net result has been to make of human life the shell of 
emptiness that we hear rattling all around us. It is certainly no accident that the 
century and half which has witnessed its domination should have culminated in 
military barbarism, that makes humanity its victim.® 


Little wonder, then, that the study of the relation between nature 
and grace, of the point of insertion of the latter into the former, of the 
“frontier zone” between the two orders,’ has always been, and is now, 
“one of the questions which have most completely preoccupied those 
theologians who constitute what we might call /a grande tradition de 
Pécole,”* which emphasized, in Christian and Catholic spirit, the fact 
that progress of all kinds could be integrated into the total purpose of 
the supernatural life. 

4 “Le rapport de la nature et du surnaturel,”’ Revue apologétique, V (1908), 513. 

5J. C. Murray, S.J., “Towards a Christian Humanism: Aspects of the Theology of 
Education,” A Philosophical Symposium of American Catholic Education (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1941), p. 109. 8 Tbid., p. 111. 

7 The expression is from E. Rolland, “Le surnaturel et Malebranche,” Archives de 
philosophie, XIV, cahier I (1938), [2]. 

8’ Dom Mark Pontifex, “The Natural and the Supernatural,” The Downside Review, 


No. 174 (1940), 186. 
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MODERN THOUGHT ON THE SUPERNATURAL 5 


EVOLUTION IN TERMINOLOGY 


In order to be fully understood, modern theories of the supernatural 
would have to be grasped as a phase in a long history of development 
in terminology and in doctrine. However, it is not possible here to do 
more than indicate the fact that there has been such a development. 

The old Greek philosophers, from whom Christian philosophy and 
theology borrowed so much terminology, had no word for the super- 
natural as we know it, since revelation had not been given to them. 
Nevertheless, the Greek “was human enough to aspire after the salva- 
tion of his humanity through a deification; cwrnpia and Oeiwors were 
to him correlative terms.” In fact, according to W. Schmidt, “even 
the early primitives who believed in a reward in the world beyond con- 
ceived their recompense as an existence in the company of the supreme 
being, where death, sickness, and suffering would have no part, but 
where delights of all sorts would be enjoyed.’"® But Hellenism made 
an advance, in that “this aspiration [for salvation through deification] 
becomes formal. Reserved to some hero of Homer or Hesiod, diviniza- 
tion is, at least in its broadest sense, the end proposed by the various 
pagan mysteries, insofar as that immortality which was promised to 
the initiate comprised a happiness equal to that of the gods." More- 
over, this aspiration “affirmed itself in the clearest possible manner 
among the philosophers either as a divine assimilation resulting from a 
life purified and guided by wisdom, or even, as with Plotinus, as an 
ecstatic union of the soul with the One.” The realization of that 
ideal was, however, left to the sole effort of man, and as such was con- 
demned to remain forever inoperative. “Nowhere better than here 
does St. Paul’s message to the Athenians find its application: ‘What 
you worship in ignorance, this I proclaim to you’ (Acts 17:23). This 
God after which Hellenism was groping was proclaimed in the good 
news announced by Christ, when He, as it were, lent His hand to steady 
mankind in its hesitating and ineffectual march toward Him.” 

Furthermore, even in the Christian tradition, the word “super- 


® Murray, art. cit., p. 112. 
10 Origine et évolution de la religion, trans. Lemonnyer (Paris, 1931), p. 339, cited in 


Nouv. rev. apol., I (1939), 106, note 1. 
1 A. Festugiére, L’Idéal religieux des Grecs et ’ Evangile (Paris: Lecoffre, 1932), p. 138. 


2 Riviére, art. cit., p. 106. 13 Tbid., p. 107. 








6 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


natural” does not exist in its technical sense until relatively modern 
times. As Abbé de Broglie observes: “The word supernatural does 
not belong to the language of the Gospel; it is a theological term of 
later origin.”"* The word supernaturalis appears for the first time in 
the Latin translations of Pseudo-Dionysius made by Hilduin," and by 
Scotus Erigena."* For a long time after, theologians did not know the 
word. Peter the Lombard does not use it.!7 Only with St. Thomas 
does its usage become general. And, as is usual, only later still does 
the word find its way into ecclesiastical texts; we meet it for the first 
time in the decrees of the Council of Trent and in the twenty-first and 
twenty-third propositions of the Bull of Pius V condemning Baius.'* 
For St. Thomas, God is the supernatural Truth: “contemplatio 
patriae, qua supernaturalis veritas videtur”;!® He is supernatural 
cause, i.e., “rebus naturalis causa essendi’’;?° He is the supernatural 
principle,” “the agens supernaturale’’; and He is such by essence, and 


4 Le surnaturel (Paris), p. 13. Cf. also Lange, De Gratia (Freiburg im Br.: Herder, 
1929), pp. 168 ff. 

6 G. Théry, O.P., Etudes dionysiennes, Etudes de philosophie médiévale, XVI (Paris: 
Vrin, 1932), I, 138, note 1: “Dans la langue d’Hilduin, ce mot supernus traduit générale- 
ment depxdomios, qu’il rend aussi par supernaturalis.” Father Théry promises an 
edition of Hilduin in the near future. 

1% De Lubac, S.J., ““Remarques sur l’histoire du mot ‘surnaturel’”’, Nouvelle revue 
théologique, LXI (1934), 225-50, 350-70. Our citation is from p. 225. We shall use this 
article extensively in developing the notion of the supernatural as it is understood in the 
modern schools. 

17 Of course, the matter in hand has been treated by Peter Lombard (employing the 
classical text of St. Augustine: ‘‘Posse habere fidem, sicut posse habere caritatem, naturae 
est hominum; habere autem fidem, sicut habere caritatem, gratiae est fidelium”) and by 
many others who did not use our modern terminology. Many of Peter Lombard’s dis- 
ciples followed out his early speculations, without using proper phraseology, and at times 
made astonishing progress in the doctrine. “De 1a sortit leur théorie de la convenance 
morale entre la nature humaine et la destinée surnaturelle. Cette théorie alla fort loin. 
Elle fut poussée si avant par certains des théologiens augustiniens qu’on les accusa de tom- 
ber dans la doctrine condamnée d’une exigence réelle et stricte d’une surnature par la 
nature. II est probable que, a le bien prendre, ils ne méritent pas un tel reproche. Mais 
le seul fait qu’ils y donnérent occasion atteste leur souci de découvrir un lien intelligible 
entre l’ordre de la nature et celui de la grace” (Wehrlé, La méthode d’immanence [Paris: 
Bloud et Gay, 1911], pp. 29-30). 

18 A. Deneffe, “Geschichte des Wortes Supernaturalis,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theo- 
logie, XLVI (1922), 337-60; citation p. 342. 

19 TI-II, q. 5, a. 1 ad 1m. De Potentia, q. 6, a. 1. 

*1 TI-II, q. 6, a. 1. 
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MODERN THOUGHT ON THE SUPERNATURAL 7 


not only when He produces certain kinds of effects which today we call 
supernatural. St. Thomas speaks also of “substantiae supernatu- 
rales” and of “substantiae supermundanae” in the same sense as of 
pure spirits and “formae separatae.” Metaphysics, he says, which is 
only another name, corresponding to another aspect of theologia or 
scientia divina, is distinguished from scientia naturalis, because the 
objects of the former study are “res transphysicas et divinas.’’ 
Among the objects of theology, he enumerates not only God and the 
angels, but also, on occasion, faithful to his Dionysian influence and 
inspiration,even the human soul, which transcends nature by its purely 
spiritual side. God alone is for him doubly supernatural, for He is 
not merely “substantia separata” but also “‘esse separatum.””4 
Furthermore, when St. Thomas speaks of natural beatitude and 
refers to the doctrine of Aristotle, he assimilates the natural to the 
terrestrial, understanding thereby not the happiness which accrues to 
separated souls, but the happiness which men can realize here below.” 


2 “Perfectiones et formae, quae proveniunt ab agente supernaturali infinitae virtutis, 
quod Deus est, excedunt facultatem naturae recipientis; unde anima rationalis, quae 
immediate a Deo causatur, excedit capacitatem suae naturae, ita quod materia corporalis 
non totaliter potest comprehendere et includere ipsam . . . quod non contingit de aliqua 
aliarum formarum quae causantur ab agentibus naturalibus” (De Virtutibus in Communi, 
a. 10). Cf. the same meaning in Henry of Ghent, when he says that the human actions of 
Christ are natural actions, “nonobstante quod agens sit supernaturale”’ (Quodlib., XV, q. 
3, cited by De Lubac, art. cit., p. 229, note). 

% In I Metaph., Prooem.; cf. also II-3I, q. 9, a. 2; In Lib. Boeth. de Trin., q. 6, a. 3, 
where St. Thomas uses the following er; ressions interchangeably: “essentiae separatae”’; 
“substantiae immateriales, incorpores ”; “formae immateriales”; “substantiae super- 
naturales”. He says also: “Potest [s_ intellectus creatus] per gratiam elevari, ut cog- 
noscat substantiam separatam sr*~iz’sutem, et esse separatum subsistens” (I, q. 12, a. 
4ad 3m). 

*T,q.12,a.4ad 3m. 

% T, q. 62, a. 1; q. 88, a. 1; I-II, q. 3, a. 5; cf. De Broglie, “Autour de la notion thomiste 
de la béatitude,”’ Archives de philosophie, III, cahier 2 (1925), pp. [199 ff.] One might 
raise the question whether the rare texts of St. Thomas in which certain historians and 
theologians (v.g., Rousselot in Intellectualisme de s. Thomas) see the description of an 
extra-terrestrial natural beatitude are interpreted faithfully, or whether St. Thomas in- 
tended to describe, for example, the natural elements of a beatitude which is supernatural 
in its principal object; these elements, in fact, are called “‘praemium accidentale” by St. 
Thomas himself (De Malo, q. 5, a. 1 ad 5m); “béatitude secondaire” by one of his recent 
interpreters (J. Le Tilly, O.P., in II-II, q. 17, a. 2: Somme théologique, l’espérance [Paris, 
1930], pp. 200-201); “visio vespertina” by St. Augustine, who supposes the “‘visio matu- 
tina”; and “beatitudinis accessoria’”’ in the Catechism of the Council of Trent, (P. I, a. 12, 
n. 13). 
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After St. Thomas,” who put the word into current theological circu- 
lation with several different meanings,?’ examples of a second accepta- 
tion of it, namely, as indicating extraordinary effects due to causes 


% Here is an interesting fact to note: “Dans les annales mémes de la pensée thomiste, 
deux hommes se rencontrent qui ont clairement apercu que la question épineuse sur la- 
quelle avaient travaillé leurs dévanciers ne pourrait étre résolue d’une maniére plus décisive 
que lorsqu’elle aurait été posée dans des termes moins abstraits. Cajétan dans son Com- 
mentaire sur la Somme théologique, Suarez dans ses traités De la grace et de la fin derniére, 
ont marqué, qu’il y avait intérét 4 laisser de cété la considération des hypothéses et des 
possibilités liées au concept de la nature humaine prise en soi pour se placer dans |’ordre 
de la réalité originairement donnée et historiquement développée. L’un et l’autre dis- 
tinguent avec un soin qui est une nouveauté la nature naturelle et Ja nature surnaturalisée. 
De la nature en tant que nature pure, ils nient qu’elle puisse renfermer une tendance vers 
le surnaturel. Au contraire, de la nature primitivement surélevée, qui est la nétre, ils 
admettent qu’elle reste effectivement coordonnée 4 un ordre transcendant et qu’elle postule 
rigoureusement la béatitude surnaturelle. Bref, pour construire leur théologie, ils opérent 
un changement de perspective, qui leur permet d’aller a la fois mois loin et plus loin que 
leurs prédécesseurs. D’un cété, ils reconnaissent plus expressément la disproportion 
d’une nature créée avec |’ordre surnaturel qui suppose une participation 4 la réalité incréée. 
D’un autre cété, ils professent que la nature humaine telle qu’elle se trouve donnée en 
fait est en quelque sorte nécessitée par une vocation obligatoire 4 sortir des limites de 
Yordre naturel. . .. Que la méthode d’immanence trouve dans la théologie de Cajétan et 
de Suarez ou des indications stimulantes ou des justifications anticipées, c’est ce qui ne 
peut faire aucun doute pour un observateur attentif ... [But this method was] beaucoup 
moins scientifique [than that of their predecessors]. Sans doute, les opinions émises par 
S. Thomas et par ses premiers disciples procédaient d’une pensée principalement con- 
ceptualiste et statique. Mais elles accusaient en méme temps chez leurs auteurs une con- 
science trés nette des conditions requises pour qu’un systéme ait une valeur universelle et 
démonstrative. En un mot, le Docteur angélique et les héritiers directs de sa pensée 
avaient entrepris de faire oeuvre philosophique tandis que le cardinal dominicain et le 
jésuite espagnol avaient surtout réussi 4 faire oeuvre historique et théologique. Or, les 
données concrétes empruntées 4 l’histoire sainte ne sauraient suffire 4 constituer une 
métaphysique. Et, en matiére d’apologétique le point de vue de la théologie révélée ne 
peut sans inconvénient étre introduit a4 titre prématuré. Si donc Cajétan et Suarez 
étaient plus voisins de la réalité vivante, les premiers thomistes étaient plus fidéles a la 
méthode philosophique. Dés lors le progrés désirable devait consister 4 mettre sur pied 
un systéme qui concilidt la rigueur scientifique avec la vérité concréte. 

[As we hope to show briefly later on] “C’est vers ce résultat, nous semble-t-il, que 
l’apologétique moderne a été acheminée par |’effort dont M. Blondel a été le principal 
initiateur. II s’agissait de faire pénétrer la philosophie dans histoire, sans que la philo- 
sophie cesst d’étre une spéculation technique et distincte; et il s’agissait inversement de 
réintégrer l’histoire dans la philosophie sans que l’histoire perdit rien de son caractére con- 
cret et original” (Wehrlé, La méthode d’immanence, pp. 31-33). 

27 Cf. III, q. 76, a. 5, where the word occurs with two different meanings in the same 
line. St. Thomas is speaking of the Eucharist and says: “Quia enim modus essendi, quo 
Christus est in hoc Sacramento, est penitus supernaturalis, a supernaturali intellectu, 
scilicet divino, secundum se visibilis est.” 
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other than purely natural ones, become legion. Soon Leibnitz and 
Malebranche are using it in this sense.2* ‘Today the meanings given 
to the word by naturalists, rationalists, positivists, etc., are almost as 
many and as varied as the men who use the term, and the views they 
represent. But within the Church, the word came to have a definite, 
technical sense, largely as a result of the Baian controversy. This fact 
is too well known for us to delay on it here; current treatises de ente 
supernaturali are dominated by the concept of donum indebitum that 
received its present sharpness in consequence of Baius’ confusion of the 
orders of nature and of grace. It is, however, important to note that 
the Baian controversy not only resulted in a new precision in the use of 
the term supernatural; it also created a set of emphases in the handling 
of the doctrine itself. What Baius had confused, Catholic theologians 
were at pains to distinguish. Their emphasis naturally fell on the 
distinction between nature and grace, and on the radical discontinuity 
of the two orders. But this necessary emphasis on the transcendence 
of grace left in relative obscurity the other aspect of the total doctrine 
of the supernatural—the fact that grace, remaining an utterly gra- 
tuitous gift, does actually perfect nature. Similarly, emphasis on the 
fact that nature has no slightest claim to this gratuitous perfection 
served to shadow the complementary fact that nature is somehow open 
to its reception. As we shall see, the recent tendency is towards a 
readjustment of these emphases. 

We might also mention here the vogue of a relatively new termi- 
nology. We have become accustomed to speaking of the supernatural 
order, a supernatural economy, our supernatural destiny.2® We use 
the term, “the supernatural,” where the older theologians used the 
term, “grace.”” The old term, “donum gratiae,” is frequently trans- 
lated, “supernatural elevation.” And it has been suggested that 
“these new formulae necessarily betray at least some new aspects cur- 
rent in the doctrine itself.’’*® As a matter of fact, there does exist a 
real terminological problem, since “the very notion of the supernatural 
is at the bottom of so many complex problems, and must necessarily 
be modelled, at least to a certain extent, on the correlative notion of 
nature, which is itself in constant evolution.’’*! 


28 Cf. Rolland, art. cit., passim. 29 De Lubac, art. cit., p. 242. 
3° Tbid., p. 244. 31 Tbid., p. 249. 
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A CHANGE IN PERSPECTIVE 


Beneath all fluctuations in terminology, though related to them, 
there has been in recent years a change in the perspective in which the 
doctrine of the supernatural is viewed. The fact of the change will be 
evident from a survey of recent controversies, which testify to a reac- 
tion in certain quarters against hitherto prevailing emphases—a reac- 
tion which in turn has given rise to a habit of thought and expression 
that is gaining prominence. In an article published in 1936, entitled, 
“‘Reflexions a la suite d’un débat,”’ in which the author summarizes the 
lengthy debate on the notion of a Christian philosophy, we read this 
paragraph of introduction: 


For about five long years, everyone thought it his duty to give an answer to the 
mooted question, is there a Christian philosophy? and in what sense? and under 
what conditions? Then the fashion changed; but it was not a case of a mere 
change of fashion. An essential problem was at stake, one which has been a 
burning question for centuries, and which will be such for centuries to come; one 
which under diverse terms reveals in turn each of its multiple aspects; it is the 
problem which ever tries our souls. Yesterday it was the problem of immanence;** 
today the debate on humanism and the quest for a philosophy of the human person; 
yesterday the discussion of the term ‘Christian Philosophy.’”® 


And we might add: and today again the controversy on the natural 
desire of seeing God, and on the new practical apologetics which had 
its beginning in the doctrine of immanence so popular in the early part 
of the twentieth century.** The conclusion of the author of the article 
is: “Always, at bottom, it is the same problem. On a beau venir en 
retard: on le retrouve toujours actuel.”” The problem is none other 
than that of the relations between the natural and supernatural orders. 
Briefly, let us indicate several of the forms in which it has appeared. 


32 For a brief summary of the controversy, cf. bibliography epud Wehrlé, La méthode 
d’immanence. ; 

33 De Lubac, art. cit., p. 225. 

%4 According to Father Dezza, S.J., Rector of the Gregorian University, in a conference 
delivered in Rome, Oct. 14, 1941, “the fundamental affirmation of modern thought is the 
doctrine of immanence, and in face of such an affirmation we justly and of necessity 
retain our position of absolute intransigence, without weakness and without compromise. 
Truth demands it’ (from an off-print of the conference published in the United States, 
p. 5). Earlier (p. 3) he refers to the movement mentioned in the text of our article and 
characterizes it thus: “There was that French philosophy which endeavored to justify 
Catholicism according to the character of immanence of modern thought... .”’ 
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First, we might refer to the many books, articles, conferences, and 
congresses which were consecrated to the discussion of the problem of 
integral Christian humanism. Again, there was the heated debate 
which raged, in France especially, for eight or nine years on the dis- 
tinction between the notions of individual and person; it is not un- 
familiar to readers who have followed even a Jonge current philosophi- 
cal and- theological literature. How often the names of Gillet,** 
Garrigou-Lagrange,*® Maritain,*” Vialatoux,** Henri Simon,®® Le- 
marié,*® Denys de Rougemont,“ Mounier, Duthoit,“ Gilson,“ 
Blondel,** Fessard,“ to mention but a very few, come to the fore in 
leading articles in many publications! And then the “Cours et 
conférences” of the Semaine sociale de France (held each year some- 
where in France on the burning question of the hour) of 1937 at 
Clermont-Ferrand, consecrated to the study of the human person and 
all its allied applications to the various philosophical and theological 


% Cf. Revue des jeunes, June, 1925, pp. 469 ff.; Semaine sociale de Lille, 1932, Compte 
rendu, pp. 180 ff.; Semaine sociale de Rheims, 1933, pp. 561 ff.; Culture latine et ordre social 
Paris: Flammarion, 1935), passim, but esp. pp. 23-39. 

% Passim in his long list of publications. 

37 Cf. Trois réformateurs, pp. 26-37; “Notes sur la personnalité,” Le roseau d’or (1931), 
pp. 171-91; Du régime temporel et de la liberté, pp. 54-64; ‘‘L’Idéal historique d’une nouvelle 
chrétienté,” Vie intellectuelle, Jan., 1935. Finally, on Dec. 9, 1934, he gave a conference 
to the students of the Groupe Laénnec; “‘Réflexions sur la personne humaine et la philo- 
sophie de la culture” (Cahiers Laénnec, Sept., 1935, pp. 15-43). In Les degrés du savoir he 
treats at great length of person and personality (cf. for his development pp. 457-68, 
845-55); but this discussion does not concern us here and now. 

38 “Réflexions sur l’individu et la personne,” Chronique sociale de France, May, 1936, 
and ff. nos. 

39 Destins de la personne, Cahiers de la nouvelle journée, XX XI (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 
1935). 

40 Essai sur la personne (Paris: Alcan, 1938). 

4! Politique de la personne (Ed. “Je sers”’, Paris, 1934). 

* Révolution personnaliste et communautaire (Paris: Aubier, 1935); cf. also ““Manifeste 
du personnalisme,” Esprit, Oct., 1936. 

43 “Au service de la personne humaine,” Semaine sociale de Clermont-Ferrand, pp. 39-98, 
and many other articles and references in the same cahiers. 

“4 L’Esprit dela philosophie médiévale (éd. 1), chap. x, esp. pp. 200 ff. 

45 [Etre et les étres (Paris: Alcan); “Les équivoques du personnalisme,” Politique, 
March, 1934, pp. 193-205. (There is a good article by P. Archambault which shows well 
the evolution of the various terms: “Destin d’un mot,” ibid., pp. 154-65.) Cf. also various 

articles in Esprit, Europe, Revue du siccle, Vie intellectuelle, and many other magazines and 
periodicals from 1934 to 1940. 

46 “Pax Nostra’: Examen de conscience internationale (Paris: Grasset). 
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sciences. The results appeared in book form in March, 1938.47 Then 
too, there was an entire volume of Archives de philosophie dedicated to 
the same subject in 1939. 

As for the problem of Christian philosophy, it was perhaps Blondel 
who gave impetus to a host of works which appeared on the subject. 
Not that it became a new issue with him, for it was a question which 
“in one or other form constantly preoccupied the writers in the Middle 
Ages, and divided into two irreconcilable camps Augustinians and 
Thomists.”** Blondel’s position is dictated by his initial contention 
that, if we begin with the fact of the “inquiétude humaine,” we can 
establish the intrinsic possibility of the intuitive vision, the only pos- 
sible term which can fully satisfy the desires of man’s nature. He 
understands, of course, that human nature can never by its own power 
attain the proposed end, but merely tend to it by an ever inefficacious 
desire. This argument, drawn from the appetite for beatitude to 
prove God’s existence, is admittedly the foundation of all of Blondel’s 
philosophical research. The influence of the argument cannot be 
emphasized too much. It is in fact the point of departure and the 
basis of the whole modern neo-Thomistic, or rather neo-Augustinian 
movement, launched some time ago by Father Rousselot, S.J., under 
the influence of the doctrine of Blondel’s L’Action.*® And the problem 
it raises is fundamental: ‘“‘What is interesting and of importance in the 
so much discussed problem of our natural desire of seeing God is not to 
know whether man, transplanted to an order of nature which has really 
never existed, would have been capable of such a desire. Such an 
unimportant question would certainly not have held the attention of 
theologians for so long, if the solution offered did not affect the more 


47 “Ta personne humaine en peril,” Semaines sociales de France, Clermont-Ferrand, 
29th session, 1937 (Paris: Gabalda; or, Lyon: Vitte et Chronique sociale de France, 1938). 

48 P. Descogqs, S.J., Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis (Paris: Beauchesne, 1935), II, 
311. 
* Paris: Alcan, 1893; cf. also Le probléme de la philosophie catholique, Cahiers de la 
nouvelle journée, XX (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1932); “‘La philosophie chrétienne existe-t-elle 
comme philosophie?” Bulletin de la société francaise de philosophie, 1931; and finally the 
oft repeated allusions to the problem in his great work, L’Etre et les é#res (Paris: Alcan, 
1935). To get some idea of the vast amount of literature that has appeared in recent 
years on the subject, and of Blondel’s attitude to it, cf. Descoqs, Praelectiones Theologiae 
Naturalis, 11, 271-72, 311, etc. 
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serious problem of the relations between human nature and the super- 
natural.’’° 

The last and most modern movement which is a sign of the times, 
and one closely connected with the question of our natural desire of 
seeing God, and which stems naturally from the same, is the new prac- 
tical apologetics, “the apologetics of the sign,”® as it is sometimes 
called, or the “surnaturel anonyme,”® as others call it. Taking at 
random one of the most recent exponents of this somewhat new thesis, 
we quote the following passage as typical; we give it in the original 
French because of the originality of the expression: 


Qu’est-ce que le surnaturel, s’il existe? Non pas le surnaturel défini, qui ne me 
sera connu dans son essence spécifique que par la révélation, mais le surnaturel 
anonyme, forme pure, simple hypothése a vérifier (cette vision de la signification 
du signe, connue a l’avance par l’homme dans le vide de ses miséres, de ses espoirs, 
de ses désirs). C’est un surcroit de force et de lumiére ajouté par Dieu 4 mes forces 
natives ou naturelles.... Il y aura miracle, par exemple, a partir du moment oa, 
ayant épuisé toutes mes puissances personnelles, je prierai Dieu d’ajouter 4 mes 
moyens un supplément qui me permette de me dépasser, et ot je serai exaucé. 
Je commence donc par expérimenter en creux chez moi la valeur possible et par 
conséquent l’idée de l’intérvention positive de Dieu. C’est en prenant possession 
de mes limites que j’en reconnais l’au dela. Le doigt de Dieu commence ou le mien 
finit, 4 la condition que j’aie l’humilité 4 la fois de reconnaitre que mon doigt 
s’arréte trés vite, et de souhaiter qu’il y ait au dela un autre doigt qui commence, 
comme dans la fresque de la création de l"homme au plafond de la Sixtine.* 


50 FE. Brisbois, S.J., in a masterful article, ““Le désic de voir Dieu et la métaphysique du 
vouloir selon s. Thomas,” Nouv. rev. théol., LX III (1936), pp. 978-89. 

51 Masure, La grand’route apologétique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1939), chap. v, “L’Apolo- 
gétique du signe.” The expression as quoted in our text is from p. 45. Cf. also Rabeau, 
A pologétique (Paris; Bloud et Gay, 1930); Claeys-Bofifaert, ‘“‘Raisons personnelles du 
croire,’’ Nouv. rev. théol., LX (1933), 117 ff.; L. Koesters, The Church: Its Divine Authority, 
trans. Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser (St. Louis: Herder, 1938), passim, esp. pp. 16, 18, etc.; 
Tiberghien, “La méthode apologétique,” Nouv. rev. apel., I (1939), 21-31; A. Cotter, S.J., 
Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston: Weston College, 1940), pp. 487-502. 

52 Masure, op. cit., p. 45. 

53 Tbid., pp. 46-47. All of Masure’s works are intriguing and captivating, though al- 
ways quite different and filled with French overtones. Reviewing Masure’s The Christian 
Sacrifice, trans. Illtyd Trethowan (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1944), Father 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J., has an interesting comment to which we subscribe: “It [the book] 
belongs to that genre of theological writing in which the French are so pre-eminently 
gifted. At the opposite pole to the text book it gives formulas and syllogisms new sig- 
nificance; it lifts the mind on tiptoe with expectation of new discoveries, and the language 
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The apologetic formula of Cardinal Dechamps, formerly so much 
discussed, would be for these recent thinkers quite exact: “There are 
but two facts to be verified, one within us, the other without. They 
seek out each other in order to embrace, and you yourself are the wit- 
ness of both.”™ An addition is made to Dechamps’ formula by the 
author we last quoted above: “Of these two facts, one is within, the 
other without. That may stand. But they are not, as it were, two 
equal values which make contact; the second is a fullness which comes 
to fill up the former which was only a void, which was, consequently, if 
you like the expression, a mere nothing, but which delineated, which 
at any rate made a bid for the other without ever having a right to its 
possession.”’*> Rousselot suggested another correction. For him the 
interior fait is the subject himself, in so far as he has the “eyes of faith”: 
the subject is ““voyant” rather than “‘vu.’’® 

Modern apologetics, these thinkers say, must cease to be cramped, 
merely defensive, exterior; for doctrine inspires little security or con- 
fidence when it is reduced to self-defense; and we can sign the death 
warrant for a creed or a doctrine when its defenders (as Henri de Man 
remarked apropos of Marxism) ‘“‘show themselves more preoccupied 
with proving that the doctrine is still alive than with winning the 
world to their cause.’’*’ Any apologetic which is content merely with 
extrinsic arguments, without emphasizing how satisfying for the soul 
is the message itself, cannot convince the mind. It would seem that 
one of the traits of our present generation is the lack of curiosity and 
interest in the demonstrations of Christian truths, and its consequent 





is almost too eloquent and hypnotic. Even if the reader is not sure at the end that he has 
understood Masure completely, he knows that he has benefited by the book, and lastingly 
benefited” (Dublin Review, July, 1944, p. 73). Another reviewer says just about the same 
in substance: “The artistry of Canon Masure has contrived to produce a delightful and at- 
tractive book on the Redemption and the Mass; but it must be admitted, I think, that he 
has not succeeded in giving a clear statement of his theological thesis. While one may be 
prepared to grant the claim of the publishers, that his treatment ‘gives life to the bare 
bones of theology,’ the fact remains that it is these ‘bare bones’ that the theological 
student is chiefly interested to see; he wants to examine the anatomy which underlies the 
living flesh. And in this respect the manuals must be allowed to have the advantage of 
Canon Masure, after all” (The Clergy Review, Aug., 1944, p. 382). 

5 Cited by Masure, op. cit., p. 46; Cf. also pp. 22, 83, 84, et passim. 

55 Tbid., p. 47. 

56 “Tes yeux de la foi,” Recherches de science religieuse, I (1910), 244, note. 

57 Au dela du Marxisme (Bruxelles, 1927), p. 20. 
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special predilection for books which expose and clarify the substance 
of those truths.** 

The feeling is current today in certain quarters that the old apolo- 
getic has really submerged theology and dogma. We hear it said that 
the apologist, in his desire to pass from the natural to the supernatural, 
from reason to faith, must do more than merely show an extrinsic link 
between the two. Religion is too often set forth merely as a system of 
truths and of precepts thrust upon man, following certain proofs of 
historical facts. Such a religion relegates dogma to the limits of cog- 
nition. It is a kind of superstructure which, to preserve its super- 
naturality, becomes almost superficial, regarded more and more divine 
in proportion as it is severed fromevery humantie. Asif God were not 
the author of nature and of grace, and of nature in view of grace! 

The new apologetic stresses the fact that our faith is essentially the 
“good news” brought by Christ to the world. It is the only truth in 
matters religious, and truth and life are one and the same thing. Life 
is light! When apologists fail to show how this truth is a source of 
life, the only source which will fructify unto life eternal, they fail in 
their duty. The new school contends, moreover, that a profound 
psychological study of human nature, with its aspirations for the divine 
and the transcendent, is imperative, lest the supernatural be nothing 
more than an unwelcome addition to the natural. By this method they 
claim proof for the verity of the Catholic religion as the only religion 
which adequately answers humanity’s aspirations, and is its proper 
ennoblement and perfection. 

58 Cf. the excellent article of P. Charles, “‘La théologie dogmatique, hier et aujourd’ hui,” 
Nouv. rev. théol., LVI (1929) pp. 800-817; also the remarks of Erich Przywara, S.J., on 
the movement and tendencies of Catholicism in Germany at the end of the twenties: 
‘Le mouvement théologique et religieux en Allemagne,” Nouv. rev. théol., ibid., pp. 660-66. 
He asserted that the emphasis was upon “‘l’estime de |’élément dogmatique de la religion; 
et ceci ne va pas sans une certaine désaffection pour les considérations exclusivement 
morales ou apologétiques. La cohérence interne de la vision du monde que propose la 
foi sera 4 elle-méme sa garantie...” (p. 667). And again: “En théologie, on se met a 
discuter une conception de la foi qui n’a plus rien a voir avec le ‘syllogisme de la foi,’ mais 
est toute surnaturelle; et conséquemment on préne une théologie qui est aussi éloignée que 
possible d’une méthode apologétique, historique ou dialectique, et qu’on pourrait carac- 
tériser comme une contemplation de l’essence des réalites théologiques.” 

5° Maritain remarks in the same tone: “Il y a une erreur qui consiste 4 méconnaftre 


leur distinction [sc. between nature and grace]. Et il y en a une autre qui consiste a 
méconnaftre leur union”’ (Clairvoyance de Rome [Paris, 1929], p. 222). 
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A THREEFOLD PROGRAM 


These currents of thought may well indicate a reason for the strange 
and surprising evolution of the concept of the supernatural and of all 
that it implies. Certain recent thinkers object to the so-called “ex- 
trinsécisme radicale’’®* engendered by an inveterate fear of immanent- 
ism. They decry what Dechamps called the “doctrine of the simple 
juxtaposition of nature and grace.”*! They maintain that a fear of 
Baianism and of immanentism and of their resulting attitudes have 
created innovations in habits of theological thought and language. 
They take exception to a view of man’s supernatural elevation as 
something almost abnormal; they fear lest the queen of sciences be- 
come “une théologie séparée”;* and they fear, too, that an older 
generation of theologians was content with merely superimposing, as 
it were, a supernatural world upon a seemingly purely natural one,* 
with the consequent danger that Christianity might take on an aspect 
of artificiality, and an irreconcilable dualism make its way into all 
domains, even into that of asceticism and spirituality, where, for in- 
stance, we find St. Ignatius being accused of basing his Spiritual 
Exercises on a purely natural motive and foundation.™ 

These recent thinkers would, of course, admit that the theses formu- 
lated against Baius and the immanentists were never actually pushed 
to exaggerated conclusions. However, perhaps perceiving more 
deeply the crux of the problem, they undertook definitely, as they 
hoped, to rid the word supernatural of all exaggerated material attach- 
ments. By a sustained effort they would seek to break away from mis- 
leading imaginative habits of thought, and cease to look upon the 
human soul as a closed nature, after the manner, for instance, in which 
material objects are presented to us. Hence their first resolve was to 
aim at a more profound rediscovery of the mind.® 

6 Rousselot, “Les yeux de la foi,” op. cit., p. 362. 


1 Loc. cit. ® Tbid., p. 364. 

8 Rimaud, “Nos préoccupations philosophiques,” Etudes, CCXIV (1933), 145-60, 
especially p. 151. 

6 The charge has been fully refuted by H. Watrigant, La méditation fondamentale avant 
S. Ignace (1907), and by L. Peeters, Vers l’union divine par les Exercices de S. Ignace (2nd 
ed., Louvain, 1928). 

6 Masure says: “We never live our rational contingence in a separated state, all by 
itself. In practice, we always immerse it in our religious faith. It is the result of a 
necessary and legitimate precision of our reason. It is an instrument of rational thought. 
It is indispensable to our logic. It is not practically lived as such” (La grand’ route apolo- 


gétique, p. 124). 
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A second difficulty, they claimed, was the deep-rooted tendency to 
consider man’s supernatural finality as just another gift among many 
gifts, though assuredly the greatest of them all. Such was the precise 
fault and weakness of the old commodious but artificial classification, 
which was prompted by the antiquated method of mere extrinsic 
denomination. Consequently, a second cardinal agendum of this new 
school was to be an effort of philosophic renovation aiming at a redis- 
covery of finality, by which the dynamic unity of the whole structure of 
philosophy and theology, the orders of nature and supernature, would 
be clearly affirmed. 

A third complaint leveled against the older school was that it rele- 
gated too far to the background the intrinsically divine character of 
man’s supernatural end, as well as of the state of grace leading to that 
end. It insisted—so the complaint runs—too much on the gratuity 
of grace—an essential characteristic of the gift indeed, but one which 
is after all only an extrinsic denomination. Preoccupied with the de- 
sire of demonstrating against Baius that grace is a superaddition 
(surcroit), theologians passed over the best refutation of his position, 
by failing to emphasize that this addition, which perfects nature, is the 
very life of God Himself. Since the time of Baius, in fact, it has not 
been customary to emphasize that aspect of the supernatural which 
reveals it as the perfection of nature; yet this aspect should at all times 
be in the forefront of speculation on the problem of the relations be- 
tween nature and grace. A divorce, they say, resulted between 
theology and mysticism, owing to the inordinate desire to orientate 
theology along polemical lines. In their turn, the new school, desirous 
of returning, or advancing, to a more complete understanding of the 
supernatural, would seek for a theological renaissance, a return to 
scriptural and patristic sources of faith, and a renewal of mystical 
theology. Their main concern would be with the concrete psychology 
of grace and faith; they would extricate themselves from the abstract 
logic which might tend to belittle the affective aspects of the super- 
natural life, and stress only the intellectual aspects, even to the point 
of unreal separation. 

With this threefold program—rediscovery of the mind, rediscovery 
of finality, and renewal of the mystical aspects of theology—the new 
school of philosophers and theologians meant to rectify the viewpoint 

that had hitherto been accepted. 
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ROUSSELOT 


If it is true to say that Paris, or France, has staged the premiére of 
every great change in the world, it is probably equally true to say that 
Frenchmen have always been in the vanguard of philosophical and 
theological speculation; it is a “genre of writing for which they are pre- 
eminently gifted.’ The present instance bears out the truth of the 
contention; for Frenchmen played prominent réles in the new move- 
ment. There was Blondel, with his vast philosophic speculation, 
stemming from his important contribution in L’Action; Laberthon- 
niére, with his equally important, if questionable and excessively 
polemic, contributions; and especially Rousselot, Maréchal, and De 
Broglie. These latter were the leaders, and with them we shall mainly 
concern ourselves; but they had capable colleagues, such as Masure 
and Tiberghien, and others. 

According to the view of one who has watched the evolving pano- 
rama with careful and discerning eye these many years, and who is 
entirely conversant with all the literature of the subject, in German, 
French, and English: “All the modern literature on the subject mani- 
festly depends on the celebrated thesis of P. Rousselot, L’/ntellec- 
tualisme de St. Thomas, in which the author clearly and trenchantly 
expounds this guiding principle, which can be labelled revolutionary 
in both theology and philosophy, that the intellect of man, as such, is 
not the faculty of being, in the traditionally accepted meaning of that 
formula, but rather ‘the faculty of the divine.’ ’’®? Or, to put it in 
modern phraseology, as I frequently heard it stated by my former 
French professors, both those favorable and those inimical to the 
movement: “Homo est capax entis quia est capax Dei.’’** Rousselot 
himself puts it thus: “If the soul is ravra mws, it is because it is Oeds 
mws, and not vice versa; because man does not understand reality 
except insofar as he desires God.’’*® 

It is admitted by all that Maréchal and De Broglie are closely linked 
with Rousselot. It was common knowledge, as we studied and dis- 
cussed their ideas in French schools, that their basic principles and 


6 M. D’Arcy, Dublin Review, CCXIII (1944), 73. 

7 Descoqs, Le mystére de notre élévation surnaturelle, p. 8; cf. Rousselot, L’Intellectualisme 
pp. 62, 81. 

68 So far as we are aware, this Latin phrase is never used by Rousselot himself; it is the 
coinage of his followers. 69 [’ Intellectualisme, p. 38, and passim. 
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tenets were interdependent. Descoqs, who knew them all, says, for 
instance: “A new form of the argument from the necessary and eternal 
truths, drawn from man’s judgment as such, was proposed by certain 
modern Scholastics, Fathers Maréchal and De Broglie, following the 
lead of Father Rousselot.’’® Later he shows the logical concatenation 
of their ideas and objectives: “‘The general thesis of the whole treatise, 
enunciated by Rousselot himself, is that, for St. Thomas, man’s intel- 
lect is essentially the faculty of the real, but it is the faculty of the 
real only because it is the faculty of the divine.” Or again: “The 
faculty of the divine—what is the meaning of that phrase? It is the 
possibility of the mind to incorporate into itself, as it were, the absolute 
by intuitive vision, which vision really defines the mind, and results in 
the power of the mind to attain contingent being in a definitive and 
decisive manner.’’? In other words, “mind as such is capable of 
knowing all things only because it is capable of seeing God as He is in 
Himself. Hence it follows that the intuitive vision is in a certain 
manner postulated by the very nature of the intellect; for it seems that 
we are so constituted that we cannot rest until we have grasped God, 
and the grasp of Him is effected by the mind.’’” 

In 1924, Guy de Broglie published an article which gave added 
impetus to the whole movement.* He held the thesis of Rousselot on 
the nature of the intellect, and its tendency to the vision of God, but 
argued that there was no right to that vision, nor exigency for it, in the 
order of existence. For him, the principle, ““Desiderium naturae non 
potest esse inane,” would mean only that every desire of nature could 
be satisfied. This position would safeguard the absolute gratuity of 
the supernatural vision of God, but leave room for a purely rational 
proof of the possibility of that vision—and therefore also of its intrinsic 
intelligibility—as likewise of the whole order of supernatural elevation. 

The same position, with only the slightest variations, was taken 
about the same time by Maréchal, in the now famous Volume Five of 
his great work, Le point de départ de la métaphysique. Consequently, 
one is justified in linking together these three great authors, forming, 
as they do, a definite school of thought. Of the trio, Rousselot, alike 

7 Descogqs, Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis, I, 114; II, 225 ff. 

1 Tbid., II, 225. 7 Rousselot, L’Intellectualisme, p. 62. 3 Tbid., p. 181. 


™ Recherches de science religieuse, XIV (1924), 193-246. He wrote two other articles 
clarifying this draft: ibid., p. 481-96; XV (1925), 5-54. 
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philosopher and theologian, is the inspirateur, Maréchal the philo- 
sopher, and De Broglie the theologian.” 

The body of Rousselot’s doctrine is contained in his masterful 
thesis, L’In/ellectualisme de St. Thomas, defended at the Sorbonne in 
1908, the same year that he was raised to the priesthood. Rousselot 
was deeply versed in the modern philosophers; he “sought in them their 
partial truths, their new viewpoints, with a view to understanding 
them, as he later hoped to bring them to understand him.”’* He was 
gifted with an inexhaustible mental curiosity, anxious to probe the 
mentalities of his contemporaries, who were caught in the maelstrom 
of modern and other erroneous philosophies of religion. He followed 
carefully the heated debates about Christian immanentism, and he 
was influenced in great part by Blondel’s L’Action. Blondel himself 
had come to grips with the ultra-immanentism and mystical pantheism 
of Spinoza and Schleiermacher,’’ and with the subjectivism and ra- 
tionalism of his own professor, Ollé-Laprune. But Blondel himself 
became tainted with the very ideas he was criticizing, and the ideas of 
the professor appear in the pupil’s works. There are passages in 
Blondel’s volume on Ollé-Laprune in which he seems implicitly to deny 
the radical distinction between the natural and supernatural orders.”* 
For Blondel, there was neither real continuity nor formal incompati- 
bility between the natural and the supernatural; their real synthesis 
was effected only in actual practice. But he insisted that ‘the gra- 
tuitous gift of grace, free in its source, becomes for the recipient in- 
evitable, imposed, and obligatory,’’’® although it remains “both in- 

% Whatever criticisms may be directed against their positions, it remains true that all 
three men deserve the highest respect for their contributions to theological science. In 
this connection, after defending Rousselot from the charge of a love of novelty, De Grand- 
maison says: “Whatever judgment one may feel it necessary to pass on his works (many of 
which have been questioned by theologians of repute), those least partial to the author 
must acknowledge that the state of affairs was not the same after his intervention as before 
it. The lively recollection [of what he did] has in the highest degree the value of intellec- 
tual stimulation, which is indispensable to the progress of theological studies” (Preface 
to L’Intellectualisme, pp. xxix—xxx). % De Grandmaison, op. cit., p. xiv. 

77 Cf. “Immanence,” DA FC, II, esp. col. 570. 

78 Ollé-Laprune (Paris; Bloud et Gay, 1923), passim. Although in his later works and 
in re-editions of his earlier ones (e.g., L’ Action, [Paris: Alcan, 1927], 2 vols.) Blondel tries 
to get closer to traditional Scholasticism he seems to adhere to fundamentally the same 


positions, based on the same principles, that he held in 1893. 
79 “Tettre sur les exigences de la pensée contemporaine en matiére d’apologétique,” 


Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 1896, p. 601. 
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dispensable and inaccessible to man.’’*° For him, faith promises 
gratuitously to bestow on man what reason can only postulate, though 
invincibly.** Blondel insisted that it was through the study of man’s 
activity, that constant and central fact of our lives, that we shall 
finally arrive at a conciliaiion between the free and the necessary, 
between autonomy and heteronomy, between nature and grace. Only 
through the study of our activity shall we finally perceive the identity 
of our spontaneous will and our reflective will, for man’s activity 
surpasses man, outstrips him; and every effort is put forth to allow 
him to see that he may not, must not confine himself to that activity.* 
Thus, studied from the viewpoint of human activity, the idea of God 
is called by Blondel a necessary idea, in this sense that it is “brought 
to consciousness by the very dynamism of our interior life.”* Fol- 
lowing Blondel, we should have to say that this idea is not only 
necessary but also in some way efficacious,* since it excites in us the 
aspiration for continued perfection. This leads Blondel to his final 
conclusion: “Tl est impossible que l’ordre surnaturel soit sans l’ordre 
naturel auquel il est nécessaire, et impossible qu’il ne soit pas puisque 
ordre naturel le garantit en l’exigeant.”* 


The Faculty of the Divine 


This was the Blondel whom Rousselot attentively studied. Pascal, 
Newman, and St. Augustine seem also to have been his /ivres de chevet. 
When we consider his inspiration, his own ideas become clearer; and 
we are not surprised to find him arriving at his somewhat startling 
definition of the intellect of man as the faculty of the divine—the 
principle which becomes the rallying cry of the new school of thought. 

Did Rousselot really give out his dictum as a definition, or merely 
as an axiom to guide further speculation? There is no agreement on 


8° Thid., p. 60 81 Tbid., passim, especially p. 608. 

8% [Action (1st. ed.), p. 321. 83 Tbid., p. 388. 

84 Cf. the whole Fourth Part, especially pp. 324-29. 

% “Lettre,” Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 1896, p. 606. 

8 Action, p. 462. In this connection the following paragraph is interesting; it is 
taken from Katherine Gilbert, Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action (University of N. 
Carolina Press, 1924): “‘As apologetic, the philosophy of Modernism, which is essentially 
the philosophy of Blondel, his master Ollé-Laprune, his friend and disciple Laberthonniére, 
and of Loisy and LeRoy, in France, has been popularly opposed to Neo-Thomism. The 
authorities of the Catholic Church fancied the teachings ...subversive to the funda- 
mentals of Catholic faith. ... They .. . found it necessary to excommunicate many of the 
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the matter. De Grandmaison,*’ De Broglie,** Masure,*® and Lebre- 
ton® all offer somewhat discordant observations on the point. What 
an author thought and had the intention of saying, and what he did 
not want to say but what his text as such can say and actually may say, 
even against his intentions, are two different things. These two view- 
points for interpretation are beyond our scope here. Rightly or 
wrongly interpreting the text, we read merely what Rousselot himself 
said in the text already quoted: “What defines the mind is its possi- 
bility of incorporating into itself, as it were, the absolute by intuitive 
vision.” And if we hark back continually to Rousselot himself in our 





leaders of the movement. The rumor was circulated that Blondel himself shared in the 
Pope’s displeasure, and that the reason for a failure to republish Action was the Pope’s 
interdiction. This rumor in regard to Blondel is, however, false.... When the Arch- 
bishop of Aix was moved by the attack on Blondel to inquire of the Pope what he thought 
of the assailed metaphysic, the Pope replied: ‘I am sure of his (Blondel’s) orthodoxy, and I 
charge you to tell him so.’ (These personal facts are from a letter of M. Blondel’s.)” 

87 “Tt goes without saying, although the fact has been contested, that, if P. Rousselot 
defines intelligence as ‘the faculty of the divine,’ this is not an axiom which he posits at 
the outset, or which he attributes to St. Thomas, as evident in itself and first in the order 
of discovery. It is ‘the most profound notion at which one can arrive,’ and the culminat- 
ing point, from which—once it has been arrived at—all the rest assumes its true perspec- 
tive, and is correctly situated” (Preface to L’Intellectualisme, p. xxiii). Rousselot ex- 
plained his position on the matter in the article, ““Métaphysique thomiste et critique de la 
connaissance,” Revue néo-scolastique, XVII (1910), 504, note 2. 

88 De Broglie thought it necessary to remind Descogqs of the correct meaning of the 
phrase on two occasions during their heated discussions. He writes: “In P. Descogqs’ 
view, the thesis that says that intelligence can be called the sense of the divine is sup- 
posedly a principle that its defenders enunciate a priori, and consequently apart from any 
previous consideration that might limit or render more precise its meaning. So under- 
stood, it is clear that one might draw from it any conclusion one wished—naturalism, 
ontologism, pantheism.... But, far from being an absolute and primary point of de- 
parture for speculation, the formula in question constituted for P. Rousselot a point of 
arrival, a synthetic résumé, in which he condensed—it may be in paradoxical and ques- 
tionable form—a complex ensemble of truths of reason and of faith, relative to the supreme 
object of our natural desire” (Nouv. rev. théol., LXV [1938], 1155). Later he returns to 
the same charge, to the same effect: “He [Descoqs] evidently supposes that, in declaring a 
certain definition of intelligence to be good, Rousselot considers other definitions to be 
deceptive, and wishes to exclude them.... When his [Rousselot’s] philosophy mentions 
the aptitude for the beatific vision as defining intelligence, this is to signify that we have to 
do here with a manner, irreducible to any other manner, of characterizing both the in- 
comparable excellence of this faculty and the supreme ideal toward which it aspires. . . . 
Otherwise to interpret his doctrine is to fall into an obvious misunderstanding” (Nouv. 
rev. théol., LXVI [1939], 436). 

8° La grand’ route apologétique, pp. 54-55, a very long footnote. 

% “Rousselot,”” DTC, XIV, 134-39, especially 137. 
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discussion of the three representatives of the school, it is because 
Rousselot, “gifted with a rare intellectual power, synthetized in him- 
self currents of kindred ideas hitherto scattered; he remains their most 
qualified representative.” 

The principles enunciated in their central theses, whether by Rousse- 
lot, Maréchal or De Broglie, are fundamentally philosophical; but they 
have most direct and definite application to theology, since the former 
is the handmaid of the latter. It has often been asserted that the two 
major problems of philosophy are simplified by the hypotheses of the 
new school—the criteriological problem, and that of the implicit proof 
of God’s existence from the analysis of man’s judgment (Maréchal) or 
from our desire for happiness (De Broglie). The question is: Is our 
mind as such oriented de se towards the vision of God? Is it capable 
of apprehending and possessing God as He is in Himself? Shall we 
say that the mind as such has for its formal object /’éire qui n’est qw’étre, 
or merely, as we are accustomed to say in traditional Scholastic terms, 
Vétre qui est étre? If we take the former view, would the gift of grace 
and glory, regardless of how gratuitous we may say they are, be any- 
thing more than a normal prolongation of nature, and consequently 
not supernatural in the proper sense? If, on the other hand, the very 
nature of the mind and its internal and essential finality imply that this 
vision is a term necessarily possible, to which the mind is intrinsically, 
dynamically ordered, what are we to say about the gratuity of the 
supernatural order? We agree, of course, that many problems would 
be simplified, if not altogether solved, in such an hypothesis. The 
popularity which these theories have enjoyed during the last quarter of 
a century might thus be explained. The whole criteriological problem, 
and all its unanswerable difficulties would be immediately solved or 
abolished. 

A second success would be scored in natural theology ; for there would 
be no more need to seek a proof or demonstration, strictly so called, of 
God’s existence. In this new perspective, the principle of causality, 
which would be the instrument of such a demonstration, would imply, 
would posit of itself—none the less formally because implicitly—God 
Himself, Pure Act, a se, infinite in perfection. Now let us examine each 
of these problems very briefly. 


% Descogs, “Réponse au R. P. de Broglie,” Nouv. rev. théol., LX VI (1939), 404. 
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MARECHAL’S CONCEPT OF DYNAMIC COGNITION 


It would seem that to understand what was implied in Rousselot’s 
theory from the criteriological viewpoint, together with its application 
in theodicy, one would have to study Maréchal, who took up where 
Rousselot left off. Maréchal’s main concern was the fundamental 
problem of the possibility of metaphysics, which had of late been 
relegated to an unimportant place in philosophy. With St. Thomas as 
his guide, but with some inspiration from Kant, Fichte, Blondel, and 
especially Rousselot, who emphasized so much the dynamic, teleologic, 
creative element in the inner activity of man, Maréchal tries to estab- 
lish his thesis. And his chief merit seems to lie in the synthesis he 
made of St. Thomas’ system of the a priori of man’s sensitive and 
intellectual functions. 

He argues against Kant that the phenomenal has a meaning only if 
the noumenal is its guarantee, because the relative is always measured 
by the absolute. But the novelty of his theory of cognition, inspired 
by Rousselot’s central doctrine, does not lie so much in his “critique 
transcendentale de l’objet,”® as in his “critique métaphysique de 
Vobjet.”™ It is his much spoken-of theory of dynamic cognition. 
The crown and climax of this dynamism of cognition, centered in the 
judgment, is God as the primary and universal subsistent truth. 
Here Maréchal seems to be weaving into his theory some ideas of 
Augustine’s profound theology, earlier accepted by Rousselot. Objec- 
tively, he would say, every true cognition tends to God. Thus the 
desire for God is the active dynamic element of cognition: “l’>homme 
n’intellige les choses qu’en tant qu’il désire Dieu,” as Rousselot had 
stated it. 

Now to define the intellect by the divine, and therefore to give it the 
divine as formal object, is to say equivalently that every affirmation 
of being implies a relation to the infinite, and in order to affirm the 
existence of the finite, one must postulate the whole of being. In other 
words, no object of thought would be possible for our mind, unless it be 
related and referred to the total unity, to the Absolute, to God Himself; 

% Le point de départ de la métaphysique, V, is devoted to this question; two articles sup- 
plement its treatment: “Le dynamisme intellectuel dans la connaissance objective,” 
Revue néo-scolastique, XXIX (1927), 137-66; ‘‘Au seuil de la métaphysique: Abstraction 
ou intuition,” ibid., XX XI (1929), 27-52; 121-47; 309-42. 

% Le point de départ de la métaphysique, V, 15-28; 385-430. 

“ Ibid., pp. 13-15; 231-372. 
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and the internal proportion to the absolute, known as such, would 
become an essential of every certain judgment. In such a theory, it 
would seem that the existence of God need not be proved at all; it 
needs only to be posited and affirmed. Such an apprehension would 
not belong to the field of abstract thought, but should be known by the 
internal dynamism of our intellect, which makes us tend toward Him, 
apprehend Him, as the necessary term of our natural inclination. In 
other words, that which makes us affirm God is the consciousness of 
our natural appetite of the absolute and of the divine. In such a 
system, what is the value of the logical order? It seems of little value, 
except insofar as it is supported, justified in advance, as it were, by the 
knowledge of a transcendent order of intelligibliity and of the intellect 
itself. The line of demarcation between the logical and ontological 
orders would scarcely be perceptible. Instead of demonstrating God’s 
existence, we would be reduced to showing that He is merely impli- 
cated and involved, or better, implied, in a never satisfied tendency 
toward a truth that is ever eluding our grasp. And even to show that, 
we have no other means or instrument than the principles of analysis 
and synthesis, both of which, if they are to have objective validity, 
would have to imply God’s existence, and hence would have no worth 
as objective truth, except in so far as they logically presupposed the 
subsisting absolute as natura prius. But enough of this until we 
discuss it more fully in a future article. 

Another inevitable consequence of that mentality which admits and 
affirms the existence of God from the nature of dynamic cognition, and 
even affirms the metaphysical possibility of the beatific vision as 
rationally demonstrable, is that the entire modern problem of Christian 
philosophy is eo ipso settled once and for all. The very relations be- 
tween the natural and supernatural orders seem turned topsy-turvy; 
for if the mind as such, and by its very essence, is ordained to the 
beatific vision—even though insistence is laid on the fact that mind 
does not demand that vision—the whole philosophical axis is bent out 
of center. Then, without doubt, a Christian philosophy, in the full 
sense of the term, can be styled possible.* Merely to raise the ques- 
tion is to solve it! 

% “Since pure philosophy recognizes itself, even de jure, impotent to give itself the full- 


ness of thought, love, and life that its ultimate ideal implies; because it catches a glimpse 
of what is, and always will be, lacking to it (since it is a congenital insufficiency), and of the 
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DE BROGLIE AND THE NATURAL DESIRE OF SEEING GOD 


Probably the most brilliant interpretation of the theory of the in- 
tellect as being the faculty of the divine was proposed by De Broglie. 
We shall give no more than the briefest possible outline of his method 
in this present article of introduction. 

If we believe the learned professor of the Institut Catholique de 
Paris, the simple analysis of our natural appetite for happiness can 
lead us to discover with absolute certainty that “the beatific vision is 
certainly possible in itself, since our inclination cannot be without 
object,” and that this appetite has for its unique term the super- 
natural beatific vision. Of course, the de facto existence of this beatific 
vision and of man’s elevation to the supernatural order should remain 


always and exclusively an object of faith: 


The principle, “desiderium naturae non potest esse inane,”’ is valid, when there 
is question of the desire for the beatific vision, only in the order of essences, as if it 
merely meant that every desire of nature could be satisfied. That is why God’s 
fulfilment of this desire is absolutely gratuitous. Nevertheless, we can rightly 
maintain that the nature of this beatitude, the guid est of the supernatural order, 
grace and glory, the conditions under which the vision of God is possible, together 
with the consequences necessarily flowing therefrom, derive from reason alone. In 
other words, in the order of essences, the intuitive vision of God is the only possible 
end of a created intellect. And this fact suffices to demonstrate the possibility of 
the existence of such a final end. (Treatises on the beatific vision and on the light 
of glory belong properly to the realm of natural reason and not to that of pure faith, 
as one tends to believe today.) 7 


As a consequence, our intellect, tending of itself to the divine, to the 
intuitive vision, will be specified by this end, which is de se super- 
natural. And the natural can be conceived only in relation to grace. 
Our intellect is activated, in accord with its natural ontological exi- 
gencies, then only when it is in the state of grace and glory; in that 





fact that what is lacking to it coincides with the essential promise of Catholic faith (the 
intuitive possession of God), it is, and knows itself to be, positively open to the super- 
natural Christian surcrott, naturally desirous of obtaining it from the pure and free gen- 
erosity of God, intrinsically completed by the leaven of a higher specificity—in a word, it 
is, and knows itself to be, intrinsically and specifically Christian” (Romeyer, “Autour du 
probléme de la philosophie chretiénne,” Archives de philosophie, X, 4 [1934], p. 42). 

% “Te la place du surnaturel dans la philosophie de St. Thomas,” Recherches de science 
religieuse, XIV (1924), 213. 

7 Tbid., p. 209. 
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state alone does it show forth its proper and full intelligibility. So 
every metaphysical study of the intellect should be transposed to the 
supernatural order. From which a necessary conclusion would follow, 
and De Broglie himself has formulated it for us: 


Thus we may conclude that if we wish to establish a coherent theory of the 
relations between the natural and the supernatural, we must invert the perspective 
generally taken by moderns. These latter speak about nature as if it were, by full 
right, primary in the order of intelligible objects—primary, I mean, not guoad nos, 
but quoad se.... On the contrary, we rather incline to believe that creatures are 
all the more one and intelligible in proportion as they are nearer to God. Hence, 
if we must establish a hierarchy among the objects of divine thought, we should 
first conceive of the creature in the state of divine adoption. ** 


By way of final conclusion we might merely observe that in such a 
theory our elevation to the supernatural order would not be much of a 
mystery at all, since a strict mystery implies a double obscurity and 
supernatural transcendence, that of the an est and that of the guid est. 
But the intrinsic possibility of a strict mystery cannot be known ex- 
cept by divine revelation. It is this very possibility which is super- 
naturally transcendent to our reason, because the essence of that 
mystery supernaturally transcends our human reason. 

De Broglie has colleagues who arrive at the same conclusion by 
indirect argumentation. Blondel, for instance, in his philosophy of 
L’ Action makes capital of the state of man’s anxiety and of the incom- 
pleteness of his nature, which can secure its happiness and perfection 
only outside itself in a transcendent reality. Rousselot in a more 
metaphysical manner starts from the nature of man’s mind, his spirit- 
ual faculty, which as a result is styled the faculty of the divine, whose 
unlimited object must necessarily encompass God Himself in His 
substantial reality. They would have it that the human intel- 
lect and will naturally desire to grasp, without any intermediary, 
God, Infinite Reality, as He is in Himself. And they conclude to this 
natural and immediate corollary, that the immediate possession of 
God is possible. They are, however, forced to admit that, if it is 
possible that God should give Himself to a creature as an object of 
immediate perception, no creature can demand that this perfection be 
granted. So they recognize the possibility of a gratuitous super- 


% Jbid., p. 240. 
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natural destiny, since the supernatural for them is by definition that 
which cannot be demanded by a creature. Their contention touches 
the possibility of a supernatural order, merely considered as our end 
and destiny, without affirming the existence or the nature of that end. 
And in such an hypothesis, they assert, they are not at all at variance 
with either Pius [X’s condemnation of Frohschammer or with the 
text of the Vatican. Without entering into further discussion at 
present we might admit that this indirect form of argumentation does 
not fall under the condemnations of the magisterium with the same 
evidence as do those other modes of procedure which pretend to estab- 
lish directly either the fact of the mystery or its intrinsic possibility. 
Nevertheless, the definition of man’s mind as the intuitive faculty of 
the divine, in spite of all the verbal distinctions that are made to save 
it, seems to imply, in its very internal logic, no line of clear demarca- 
tion, no essential distinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
It would seem that a theory that wishes to define the intellect (Rousse- 
lot), and to construct a system of metaphysics beginning with the 
vision of God (De Broglie) as the constituent element of thought 
(Maréchal), and therefore in function of the supernatural order, cannot 
but logically result, in the last analysis, in the suppression of the whole 
supernatural order. Therefore, whether the main philosophical ideas 
be expressed in the perspectives of Maréchal, or De Broglie, or Rousse- 
lot, they really add up to the same conclusion. 


ROUSSELOT’S THEORY OF FAITH 


In Rousselot’s treatise on faith, “Les yeux de la foi,”®* the threefold 
program of our modern school—rediscovery of mind, rediscovery of 
finality, and renewal of the mystical aspects of theology—finds its 
natural culmination. The basic principle of Rousselot’s theory of 
faith is philosophical; for he himself rightly says that “the problem of 
the act of faith, which is not at all apologetic but purely theological . . . , 
will depend for its solution upon a religious philosophy, namely, upon 
a theory of the relations of the natural to the supernatural.’ Chenu 
makes the same point: 

%° Recherches de science religieuse, I (1910), 241-59; 444-75; cf. also ““Remarques sur 


Vhistoire de la foi naturelle,” ibid., TV (1913), 1-36. 
100 “Tes yeux de la foi,” p. 241. 
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There is perhaps no psychological problem which involves in its material, in its 
treatment, in its solution, so many psychological and religious elements as the 
problem of faith. Under this aspect alone, even before we consider its moral value, 
it presents a problem freighted with the highest human interest. And when the 
philosopher studies the question, it is his entire conception of the life of the mind 
and his interpretation of intellectual behavior which color his study. This new 
type of knowledge and intellectual attainment is both dependent on, and superior 
to, evidential knowledge, in keeping with one’s theory of science.!% 


Faithful, then, to his principles of intellectualism, of dynamism, and 
of the absolute value of man’s affirmation in a judgment, Rousselot 
develops his treatise on faith, in which there is always “the same care 
to indicate the parallelism between the development of a human act 
and the dynamic development of the process of faith.’’°? His theory 
is clearly an outgrowth of the philosophical notions that have occupied 
us throughout this article. The tendency of his system is to reduce 
the act of faith to an extreme simplicity; his system “fuses the pre- 
ambles of faith with the very act of faith itself, both being under one 
and the same influence of the infused virtue of faith.”"°* He seems to 
exaggerate the power of the virtue of faith. He was struck by the 
fact that St. Thomas, when he wishes to show how grace affects credi- 
bility, uses as an example the habitus fidei, and explains its influence 
by “certain sympathetic or antipathetic reverberations in the affective 
realm, such as occur in the case of a virtue that is not intellectual but 
purely affective and voluntary [for example, chastity], when confronted 
with things that are appropriate or offensive to it.’!* Rousselot 
calls this process “‘le réle sympathique de vertu.’”!® 

The originality of his theory about the sympathetic character of the 
virtue of faith appears in high relief when, instead of admitting a 
merely indirect and dispositive influence of that virtue, he explains 
it by the very nature of man’s intellect, which, according to his theory 
of intellection, as already explained, is a kind of sympathy, a love for 
being. And thus it happens that the habitus fidei, insofar as it resides 
in the intellect and perfects that faculty by co-operating with it, acts 

101 “Ta psychologie de la foi dans la théologie du xiiiéme siécle,”” Etudes d’histoire lit- 
téraire et doctrinale du xitiéme siécle, II (1932), 163. 

12 Lebreton, “Rousselot,”” DTC, XIV, 136. 

103 Harent, ‘‘Foi,”” DTC, VI, 260. 


1% Thid., col. 161. 
10 Cf. Harent’s explanation of this “sympathy,” ibid., col. 239 ff. 
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per modum amoris. That sympathetic influence, Rousselot maintains, 
“should not be restricted to certain particular cases of intellection, but 
is rather the necessary sequence of a general law of the intellect.’ 
And lest we object that psychological experience does not testify to the 
truth of the proposition that knowledge is love, Rousselot seeks refuge 
in the unconscious: ‘““The fact that we are unconscious of this sympathy 
does not prevent it from being real. The affirmation of being, which 
seems at times imposed upon us from the outside, through the medium 
of external objects, is really the expression of that irresistible allure by 
which God creates and preserves man’s intellectual soul, by attracting 
it and directing it to Himself.’°" If we do not perceive this “moment 
sympathie,”’ it is because it is “immersed in the field of the unconscious; 
and that is why the affirmation of being seems, to superficial conscious- 
ness, to be effected per modum rationis.’°* In another context he 
continues: “‘All vision is vision of love, and is defined in potential being 
by an appetitive habit, whether conscious or not. Human reason, 
enchanted, so to speak, charmed, fascinated by the God Who made it 
capable of Himself, is nothing more than a pure love of the Supreme 
Being.’** And finally: “Our conclusion, therefore, is this: since to 
see, one needs eyes, and since to perceive the things beneath the dis- 
cursive aspect of being, one needs this natural sympathy with the 
totality of being, which is designated intelligence, so to believe, one 
must acquire a spiritual sympathy with the object of belief, which we 
rightly call the grace of supernatural faith.’”’"° 

As a corollary to the above doctrine, it would follow that the same 
grace, which revelation tells us is absolutely necessary for the act of 
faith, is also, in Rousselot’s explanation, absolutely necessary that man 
may be convinced of the preambles of faith, at least of the fact of 
revelation, of the Church, and of the obligation to believe. 


Because there are historical and exterior proofs for religion, which language can 
express, all reducible to a logical and coherent summary, and under this form pro- 
posed to all, one has no right to conclude that man can, without the illumination of 
grace, perceive them synthetically as proofs, or give them an assent really certain. 
In order that the proofs of religion may be individual and communicable, two 


10 “Tes yeux de la foi,” op. cit., p. 461. 107 Thid., pp. 461-62. 

108 Tbid., p. 461; the expression, ‘moment sympathie,” is Rousselot’s; it can hardly be 
translated. 

109 Tbid., pp. 453-54. 10 Thid., p. 469. 
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conditions are necessary for their perception: presentation of the object, and the 
possession of a spiritual faculty which can grasp that object. In both cases, one 
element is of no value without the other.... The second element is necessarily a 
supernatural light.... One cannot make a reasonable judgment about Christ, 
His Church, the Scriptures, except with the help of God’s grace... .1! “Natural 
reason is incapable of perceiving with certitude the proofs of faith."* 


All of Rousselot’s assertions stem from this principle: “Man can 
perceive objects in their supernatural formality only by means of a 
supernatural faculty.’ 

While paying high tribute to Rousselot’s inventive genius and pene- 
trating speculative powers, we must at the same time admit that his 
theories, especially as they apply to the treatise on faith, are in great 
part open to severe criticism. We believe with De Grandmaison that 
“in the course of time, Father Rousselot would partially at least have 
modified his ideas, after he saw what his colleagues had to say in 
criticism, and after testing them in the classroom’’; that “he would in 
any case have clarified and recast them, enlarged them by evaluating 
complementary points of view.”"4 But it was not in the plan of Divine 
Providence that he should live to answer his critics, and to clarify or 
rectify confusing notions either in his own mind or in the minds of his 
readers. 


THE FORMAL OBJECT OF A SUPERNATURAL ACT 


A final word. In reading Rousselot, Maréchal, and De Broglie, one 
suspects that another principle, a complementary notion to their basic 
principle which defined the intellect as the faculty of the divine, has 
guided much of their philosophical and theological speculation—the 
principle of the specification of a supernatural act by a special super- 
natural object. The whole question is one of capital importance today 
and deserves close study, since it affects the entire question of the rela- 
tions between the natural and supernatural orders. If space allowed, 
we might discuss it at some length. Now a passing reference must 
suffice. 

Summing up his comments, for example, on natural faith, Rousselot 
draws this conclusion: “To adhere to objects of revelation, under the 

Mt Tbid., p. 466. 12 [bid., p. 473. 


113 Thid., p. 468 
1144 De Grandmaison, Preface to L’Intellectualisme, p. xxx. 
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formal aspect of natural being, is to affirm implicitly that they belong 
to the natural order, and consequently need not be considered. In 
simpler terms, to affirm the truths of faith, without having been 
touched by a divine relish for them, means to accept these truths in a 
different sense than that in which God proclaimed them.”"* And in 
a note to the above passage he adds: 


The Scholastic dispute about the formal object of supernatural virtues is one of 
those controversies which one might be tempted to neglect as too subtle and 
deprived of practical interest, whereas, in fact, it expresses in strictly technical 
terms the central problem of the knowledge of faith, and sets off in vivid relief the 
main issue. I believe that it should be said, regarding the formal object of faith, 
that in censidering representation as such, there is no difference between the 
attitude of the believer and the unbeliever towards the Christian mysteries; but 
that if one considers both what is represented and the manner in which one gives 
assent, the supernatural faculty defines (définit) a new formal object. But in the 
case of one who has the virtue of faith, provided it has been sufficiently presented, 
representation and assent go together. 


In the theory of Rousselot and his followers, it would seem, then, 
that they would logically admit no purely natural act and would there- 
fore have to hold that all spiritual acts attain a formal supernatural 
object. We do not wish to infer that these men must hold, by the 
logic of their theory, the theory of the special formal object distinct 
from the corresponding natural act. If no act of intelligence can beget 
certitude except inasmuch as it expresses the desire of God, the super- 
natural end, then it follows that there can be no really human act 
which does not attain a supernatural formal object. Of course, this 
latter use of supernatural is not a little ambiguous, because in the 
logic of the system it turns out to be something which is practically 
due to nature, hence natural or connatural. There are many today, 
we believe, who hold the theory of the special forma! object without 
any prejudice whatsoever to the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural orders, whereas it appears that Rousselot and his fol- 
lowers do so only by an equivalent denial of an essential distinction 
between the two orders. But this subject will need further discussion 
at another time. 


15 “Tes yeux de la foi,”’ of. cit., p. 469. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the physical and applied sciences startling discoveries are almost 
everyday occurrences. The same cannot be said of theology. No 
new, wide, and lightsome avenues are daily made accessible to the 
labyrinthine ways leading to the mysteries which enshroud the eternal 
truths revealed by God. Especially is this true about the profound 
mystery of God’s own life and man’s share in that life here below, 
which we commonly call the problem of the relations between the 
natural and supernatural orders. 

Theological developments and the progress of dogma, like the de- 
cisions of the Holy See, which is the guardian of these eternal truths, 
are always very slow and deliberate, a painstaking and logical fruition 
of long growth and intellectual advance. The history of dogma has 
witnessed to no sudden “‘find,”’ made overnight, and destined to endure. 
It would rather aver that such so-called discoveries were always short- 
lived and unenduring, a fad for a day, often doomed to die with the 
death of the discoverer, if not before. 

A new impetus was given to Catholic speculation by the genius of the 
myriad-minded Rousselot along with his many followers. The three- 
fold program of this progressive school of theology—a rediscovery of 
the mind, a rediscovery of finality, a renewal of the true mystical 
aspects of theology—centering around Rousselot’s celebrated dictum 
or definition of the mind of man, was, we agree, “‘revolutionary both in 
philosophy and in theology.”"* And few movements have enjoyed 
such enthusiastic and widespread popularity. It has already survived 
the premature and untimely death of its much regretted author and 
inspirateur, and flourishes today among the many followers who have 
wrought betimes a superstructure which the original architect might 
not recognize as his own, except for the foundation supporting the 
entire edifice. 

The future alone can tell what the fate of such a theoretical specula- 
tion might be, and what mark it shall leave upon subsequent Catholic 
thought, whether it is to perdure, or vanish as suddenly as it came. 
At any rate it is certain that Rousselot has done much to advance the 
state of the problem. Abreast of his times, a modern in advance of 


116 Descogs, Le mystére de notre élévation surnaturelle, p. 8. 
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his age, he must have sensed that the problem of the natural and the 
supernatural comprised two essential parts: the total transcendence of 
the supernatural, but also (and this is the part that was so often over- 
looked) the element of perfection for nature. Since the time of Baius, 
it has been the fashion not to emphasize this latter characteristic. 
Thus the somewhat plausible charge of “extrinsécisme radical’’ against 
the so-called “traditional” view. As regards the problem of faith, 
though not finding a final solution, he clarified the issues. He was 
wrong in emphasizing the unity of the intellectual and affective aspects 
to the point of confusion. But he was in reaction against the prevail- 
ing tendencies to emphasize the distinction between the two aspects 
to the point of unreal separation. Perhaps Rousselot had started 
along the correct path, but his conclusions led him too far afield. 

As he wrote, Rousselot was always aware of what Newman expressed 
thus: “To write theology is like dancing on a tight rope some hundred 
feet above the ground....”"7 In spite of that, he was willing to 
break ground in order to advance the knowledge of God, and better to 
prepare modern minds to receive the supernatural ray of divine faith. 
Nor was he blind to his own shortcomings. “L’imperfection de mon 
essai,” he says, “ne m’échappe point; ce sera déja quelque chose 
qu’une ébauche utile.”"* And that justified all his labor and striving. 


117 Cited by Rousselot, ‘““Remarques,”’ Rech. de sc. rel., IV (1913), 8. 
U8 Tbid., p. 36. 














THE SUPERNATURAL VALUE OF A SOLDIER’S DEATH 


DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 
Weston College 


= question whether soldiers can be martyrs has been appearing 
periodically from the time of the infant Church down to our own 
day. ‘Tertullian is supposed to have denied the possibility with the 
words: “Nemo oves appellat eos qui in bello armati, et ipsi et eadem 
feritate certantes cadunt; sed qui in sua proprietate atque patientia, 
dedentes potius semetipsos, quam vindicantes trucidantur.”! And 
yet John Capistran, at the time of the Crusades, could go to the other 
extreme by repeatedly giving the title of martyr to those who were to 
sacrifice their lives in such a worthy cause.? Perhaps even stronger 
are the words of a certain bishop to the soldiers: 


Ego vobis testis sum, et in die Judicii fidejussor existo, quia quicumque in isto 
glorioso occubuerit bello, absque ulla Purgatorii poena praemia aeterna . . . con- 
sequetur, dummodo confessus sit, et contritus, vel saltem firmum habeat proposi- 
tum, quod statim, peracto bello, super peccatis, de quibus nondum fecit Con- 
fessionem, ostendet se Sacerdoti. 


The problem is treated in St. Thomas and in post-Thomistic theolo- 
gians; it arose again during the last war; and during the present 
conflict it has been given occasional consideration.* The reason for 
interest in the question is obvious. Anyone with the slightest shade 
of sentiment would like to hope that there is some special reward for 
those who sacrifice their lives on the field of battle; and when that 
hope is brightened by the thought of martyrdom and all the wonderful 
things that such a word implies, then it is only natural that men 
should try to find some justification for such a claim. 

As a technical theological problem, the question first arose, I think, 
from two rather difficult passages in St. Thomas. For that reason I 

1 Adv. Marcionem, IV, 39 (PL, II, 486-87). 

2 Cf. Benedict XIV, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Canonizatione, III, 18, 
7, (Opera Omnia [Prati 1840], III, 175). 

3 Loc. cit. 

‘J. Sherman, The Nature of Martyrdom (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1942), pp. 83 ff.; 118 ff.; J. Bluett, S.j., “Our Soldier Dead: Are They Martyrs?” America, 
LXIX (1943), 208-209; A. Kleber, 0.S.B., “‘A Soldier’s Death, A Martyrdom?” Ecclesi- 
astical Review, CXI (1944), 281-0. 
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would like to review briefly the doctrine of St. Thomas and then, 
more at length, the subsequent discussion as it is found in some of the 
theologians down to our own day. 


ST. THOMAS 


Martyrdom may be defined, according to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
as an act of fortitude’ by which a person, motivated by charity,® 
patiently’ accepts death® in protestation of the faith.’ Were we to 
analyze it according to its causes, we might formulate the analysis as 
follows: the causa eliciens is fortitude;'° the causa imperans is charity ;" 


and the causa finalis is faith.” 

For our particular purpose it is important to pay close attention to 
the word “patiently” in that definition. St. Thomas insists on it 
when he develops the notion of fortitude as requisite for the martyr. 


Principalior actus fortitudinis est sustinere, ad quem pertinet martyrium, non 
autem ad secundarium actum eius, qui est aggredi. Et quia patientia deservit 
fortitudini ex parte actus principalis, qui est sustinere, inde est quod concomitanter 
in martyribus patientia commendatur.¥ 


With that notion clearly before us, let us approach the doctrine of 
St. Thomas in reference to soldiers who die in battle. He brings up 
the point in treating the question, ‘‘whether faith alone is the cause 
of martyrdom.” Under the third difficulty he says that faith must 
be the sole cause of martyrdom; otherwise soldiers who die in a just 
war for the common good would be martyrs. 


5 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 124, a. 2 c: “Ad fortitudinem pertinet ut confirmet hominem in 
bono virtutis, et maxime contra pericula, et praecipue contra pericula mortis, et maxime 
eius quae est in bello. Manifestum est autem quod in martyrio homo firmiter confirmatur 
in bono virtutis, dum fidem et justitiam non \leserit propter imminentia pericula mortis, 
quae etiam in quodam certamine particulari a persecutoribus imminent.” 

6 Ibid., ad 2m: “Ad actum martyrii inclinat quidem charitas, sicut primum et princi- 
pale motivum, per modum virtutis imperantis.” 

7 Ibid., ad 3m: “Quia patientia deservit fortitudini ex parte actus principalis, qui est 
sustinere, inde est quod concomitanter in martyribus patientia commendatur.” 

8 I[bid., a.4c: “Ad perfectam rationem martyrii requiritur quod aliquis mortem sustineat 
propter Christum.” 

* Ibid., a. 5 c: “Et ideo cuiuslibet martyrii causa est fidei veritas.” 


10 Tbid., a. 2 ad 2m. 1 Loc. cit. 
2 Tbid., ad 1m. 13 Tbid., ad 3m. 
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Si...aliquod aliud bonum esset causa martyrii, maxime videretur quod illi 
essent martyres qui pro defensione reipublicae moriuntur: quod Ecclesiae obser- 
vatio non habet: non enim militum qui in bello justo moriuntur, martyria cele- 
brantur. Ergo sola fides videtur esse martyrii causa." 


I quote his answer: 


Ad tertium dicendum, quod bonum reipublicae est praecipuum inter bona 
humana. Sed bonum divinum, quod est propria causa martyrii, est potius quam 
humanum. Tamen quia bonum humanum potest effici divinum, ut si referatur 
in Deum, ideo potest esse quodcumque bonum humanum martyrii causa, secundum 
quod in Deum refertur." 


About this question and its answer there are two peculiarities. 
First, after proposing the difficulty that the Church does not give the 
crown of martyrdom to soldiers, St. Thomas does not even attempt 
to give an answer. Secondly, in his response to the question about 
the common good, he is very generic: any good that is referred to 
God can be the cause of martyrdom. Under that aspect, then, a 
soldier can be a martyr: not that he is a martyr, or has been a martyr, 
but simply that he can be a martyr. 

If we try to discover how this possibility can be changed into a fact, 
we find a solution in the Commentary on the Sentences. 


Cum quis propter bonum commune non relatum ad Christum mortem sustinet, 
Aureolam non meretur: sed si hoc referatur ad Christum, Aureolam merebitur, et 
Martyr erit; utpote, si Rempublicam defendat ab hostium impugnatione qui fidem 
Christi corrumpere moliuntur, et in tali defensione mortem sustineat.' 


It is this passage that has created the difficulty for the post- 
Thomistic theologians. They were very conscious of the virtue of 
patience which the Angelic Doctor had stressed in his treatment of the 
fortitude requisite in the martyr. How was that to be reconciled 
with the doctrine here proposed, namely, that the soldier could be a 
martyr since he defended his country from attack? How can a 
soldier with a gun in his hand be a passive victim? 

One simple solution would be to say that St. Thomas had changed 
his doctrine when he wrote the Summa; that he no longer viewed the 
problem in the same light as he did when writing on the Sentences. 


14 Thid., a. 5. % Tbid., ad 3m. 
16 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 5, a. 3, quaestiuncula 2 ad 11m. 
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Fr. Kleber seems to give this as a partial solution.'? Yet I know of 
no other theologian who uses it. Usually theologians accept the 
double statement of St. Thomas and then look for an explanation, 
presupposing that the doctrine of the Summa is in some way consistent 
with what is found in the Commentary on the Sentences. 


POST-THOMISTIC THEOLOGIANS 


Sylvius is quoted in certain editions of St. Thomas (e.g., the Marietti 
edition) as agreeing with his doctrine. On examination, however, 
we find that although the agreement is there, Sylvius does not throw 
any great light on the problem. He says that those who are killed 
while defending their country in a just war can be martyrs if they 
defend it “propter Deum, amore justitiae ac legis divinae, non vero si 
stipendii militaris aut praedarum intuitu, aut alia aliqua intentione, 
vel prava vel bonum dumtaxat humanum spectante.”’8 

In treating of the passage in the Commentary on the Sentences, 
he merely repeats the doctrine as it is given by St. Thomas, and then 
proceeds to give a rather logical explanation of the reason why the 
Church does not inscribe soldiers who die in the defense of their coun- 
try in the number of the martyrs: the Church does not act in such 
cases except after making diligent inquiries; such inquiries, however, 
are quite difficult in the case of soldiers, ““cum aliquando haeretici, 
schismatici, aliique facinorosi homines in bello contra infideles decer- 
tent, non habito respectu fidei sed proprii commodi.’’!® 

Sylvius does not touch the difficulty: How can a soldier be a passive 
victim and still sell his life as dearly as possible in the defense of his 
country? This difficulty becomes even greater when we find some 
theologians pointing to Christ the exemplar of martyrs, and wondering 
how the soldier on the battlefield is said to be imitating Him in death. 
“Et Christus quidem testimonium perhibuit veritati patiendo, non 
armis pugnando, aut Tyranno obsistendo....”?° “Christus autem 
non vicit corporaliter pugnando, sed patienter sustinendo. ...Nec 
ait beali qui resistunt, sed qui persecutionem patiuntur propter justi- 


17 Op. cit., p. 282. 

18 Commentarii in Totam Secundam Secundae S. Thomae Aquinatis (Antverpiae, 1693), 
q- 124, a. 5. 

19 Thid., In Addit., q. 96, a. 6 ad 11m. 

20 Benedict XIV, op. cit., III, 18, 5 (Opera Omnia, III, 173). 
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tiam....”* “Conformari debet Christo Domino qui testimonium 
perhibuit veritati, non contradicendo, sed patiendo.”’” 

Faced with these difficulties, some of the theologians have excogi- 
tated examples to indicate how a soldier can show the patient, passive 
attitude requisite for martyrdom. Benedict XIV quotes the example 
given by Capisucchius. It is that of a soldier who, in the interval 
between the time that he received his wound and the hour of death, 
voluntarily and passively accepts death; by that patient attitude he 
is, according to Capisucchius, a victim as our Lord was a victim.” 

The Salmanticenses give us an example in which they seem to be 
motivated purely by loyalty to St. Thomas. For, although they hold 
strongly for the opinion that soldiers are not martyrs, they still wish 
to allow for the possibility given by the Angelic Doctor. For that 
reason, apparently, they tell us of a soldier who is captured in battle 
by the infidels. Brought to the infidel king, he is given the alternative 
of denying the faith or being put to death. In that case, say the 
Salmanticenses, the soldier becomes a martyr.** That is perfectly 
true, but the status quaestionis has been changed. It takes the man 
out of the ranks of the soldiers and places him in the same category 
as those who in any other circumstances are told to deny their faith 
or die.* 

Another explanation distinguishes a double finis in the actions of a 
soldier: his primary aim in fighting is to defend the faith against the 
attacks of the infidels; self-defense is secondary: “ut propria vita 
defendatur tamquam necessaria ad praeliandum pro Ecclesia, et fide 
Christi.” The same doctrine is proposed by Billuart. He says 

21 Collegit Salmanticensis ...Cursus Theologicus (Paris, 1878), V, 309. 

2 C. Frassen, O.F.M., Scotus Academicus (Romae, 1901), X, 32. 

23 Op. cit., III, 18, 3 (Opera Omnia, III, 173). 


%4 Op. cit., p. 309. 

% This is by no means a fantastic case. ‘At the siege of Safed (1624) at which ninety 
Templars met death, eighty others were taken prisoners, and, refusing to deny Christ, 
died martyrs of the faith” (C. Moeller, “Templars,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV,493). Fr. 
Kleber says that a similar incident occurred shortly before St. Thomas wrote on the Sen- 
tences, and that he may have had just such a case in mind. He also quotes from the 
Salmanticenses on this point, placing in italics their solution that “‘it is along this line that 
the Angelic Doctor speaks” (art. cit., pp. 286-87). This conclusion I find hard to accept. 
Does the Angelic Doctor speak precisely along that line when he says: “si rempublicam 
defendat ...et in tali defensione mortem sustineat’’? 

*6 Benedict XIV, op. cit., III, 18, 3 (Opera Omnia, III, 172). 
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that these soldiers could, if they wished, yield to the enemy and deny 
their faith, and by so doing escape death; hence their action stems 
from a positive will to die for the faith.?’ 

Billuart also faces the apparent contradiction in the doctrine of 
St. Thomas. How reconcile such an action with the patient, passive 
attitude of Christ, the victim who was led as a lamb to the execution? 
Billuart answers by denying the need for such a reconciliation: it 
is not necessary for the soldier to imitate Christ in every feature of 
Calvary; it suffices if he voluntarily accepts death for truth and 
virtue.2* To substantiate this statement, he adduces as an analogy 
the death of those martyrs who at first fled from their persecutors— 
an action fully in accord with the words of Christ?*—and afterwards 
voluntarily offered themselves as victims when apprehended. If 
these men are considered martyrs, why not the soldiers who volun- 
tarily offer their lives in the field of battle? 

I do not believe that this analogy in itself is sufficient proof to 
warrant placing soldiers in the category of martyrs. But I do believe 
that joined to Billuart’s general principle it constitutes an argument 
that has not been satisfactorily answered by any of the theologians. 
Moreover, it is an argument that becomes more impressive under 
consideration. We do not, for instance, say that the martyr has to 
carry a cross, or be scourged or crowned with thorns. Why then do 
we have to be so insistent that he be perfectly passive in undergoing 
death for the faith? One answer may be that historically all the 
martyrs crowned by the Church have acted that way. But did not 
the circumstances have much to do with that particular way of dying 
for the faith? For example, the Christian burned at the stake did 
not attempt to escape from the flames; but he had no obligation to 
escape. The soldier fighting for his country has an obligation, as a 
soldier, that the Christian at the stake does not have at the moment 
of death. Should that obligation in itself make him unworthy of the 
martyr’s crown? It is perfectly true that the soldier is not imitating 
Christ in all the circumstances of the passion. But, with Billuart, 
we can answer that he is imitating Him in the all-important circum- 
stance, the voluntary self-sacrifice unto death for truth and virtue. 


27 Summa Sancti Thomae, VIII, d. 1, a. 2, De Martyrio (Paris, 1847), p. 35. 


28 Loc. cit. 
29 “When they persecute you in one town, flee to another” (Matt. 10:23). 
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But what of the virtue of patience that should be manifest in his 
death? We answer with St. Thomas: 


Nec est contra rationem patientiae quod aliquis, quando opus fuerit, insiliat 
in eum qui mala facit; quia ut Chrysostomus dicit super illud Matth. IV: Vade, 
Satana, ‘in injuriis propriis patientem esse, laudabile est; injurias autem Dei pa- 
tienter sustinere nimis est impium’; et Augustinus dicit in quadam epistola ad 
Marcellinum, quod ‘praecepta patientiae non contrariantur bono reipublicae, pro 
quo conservando contra inimicos pugnatur.’# 


The answer to this argument consists in the accumulation of texts 
to show that the martyrs were to conquer the world, not by the force 
of arms, but by the spiritual weapons of patience, humility, and 
meekness:** “Behold, I send you forth like sheep in the midst of 
wolves. Be therefore wise as serpents, and guileless as doves’’ (Matt. 
10:16); “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal’’ (II Cor. 10:4); 
“Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake’ (Matt. 
5:10); etc. The supposition seems to be that the virtues implicitly 
or explicitly contained in these texts are not evident in the Christian 
soldier, at least not at his death. 

Again the question is: Why must it be that way? Are these quo- 
tations, as a matter of fact, pertinent to the question at issue? Is 
there any indication that when they used these words our Lord and 
St. Paul were talking precisely about martyrdom? Actually, those 
who hold that these qualities must be manifest in the martyr also 
hold that some men have an obligation to flee in time of persecution, 
especially if the safety of their lives is necessary for the spiritual good 
of their flock. Does such an action find its justification in the texts 
cited above? And, if not, why should there be any difference between 
the death of a martyr who is captured in flight, and the death of a sol- 
dier who is defending his people? Why should his act of defense de- 
prive him of the crown in circumstances where patience would be, 
as St. John Chrysostom says, “impium’’? 

It is also objected that the idea prevalent in the mind of the soldier 
is that he will escape death if he can. But is that not the thought 
prevalent also in the mind of the martyr who is apprehended in 
flight? It is true that the martyr who flees, feels that his life is neces- 


30 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 136, a. 4 ad 3m. 
31 Op. cit., p. 309. 
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sary for his people; but cannot the same thing be said for the soldier 
who is trying to defend his life? 

Finally, some theologians point to the fact that the soldier does not 
think that he is victorious unless he prevails over the enemy, whereas, 
in the death of the martyr, we see the wonderful paradox of a glorious 
victory in apparent defeat. In martyrdom, they say, the Christian 
proclaims to all men that he despises everything in the world, even 
life itself, for the love of Christ. But even here we can find a parallel 
in the death of a soldier; for the wonderful thing about martyrdom is 
not the paradox, but rather the charity which motivates the self- 
sacrifice.* And that same charity can certainly be present in the 
soldier who offers his life on the field of battle. 

It seems that the difficulties against the soldier are based, to a 
certain extent, on a slight confusion between the words passio, which 
means suffering, and passiva, which means that one does not object. 
Let us take, for example, one of the Scripture texts used by those who 
say that the soldiers cannot be martyrs: ‘Beati qui persecutionem 
patiuntur.” In this sentence patiuntur evidently means “suffer.” 
Only by approaching it with preconceived notions can we say that the 
suffering here mentioned by our Lord is necessarily passive suffering. 
Would it not be a more normal interpretation to take the words for 
what they actually mean, i.e., voluntary acceptance of suffering, and 
then allow the circumstances to determine whether the suffering should 
be passive or, in the case of the soldier, accompanied by resistance? 

For these reasons, then, there seems to be at least as good an argu- 
ment for the possibility of soldiers being martyrs as there is against it. 
As we saw, St. Thomas admits the fact that the Church has not given 
the crown to soldiers, and yet he holds the possibility of soldier martyrs. 
Subsequent theologians who disagree base their disagreement on the 
ground that the martyr must be perfectly passive. In circumstances 

® Sum. Theol., II-III, q. 124, a. 3c: “De aliquo actu virtutis loqui possumus dupliciter: 
uno modo secundum speciem actus ipsius, prout comparatur ad virtutem proxime elicien- 
tem ipsum: et sic non potest esse quod martyrium, quod consistit in debita tolerantia mort- 
is, sit perfectissimus inter virtutis actus; quia tolerare mortem non est laudabile secundum 
se, sed solum secundum quod ordinatur ad aliquod bonum, quod consistit in actu virtutis, 
puta ad fidem et ad dilectionem Dei: unde ille actus virtutis, cum sit finis, melior est. 
Alio modo potest considerari actus virtutis, secundum quod comparatur ad primum moti- 


vum, quod est amor charitatis; et ex hac parte praecipue aliquis actus habet quod ad per- 
fectionem vitae pertineat.” 
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where patience would be, according to St. John Chrysostom, “impium,” 
they say that the soldier cannot be a martyr because he has a gun in 
his hand. To substantiate that claim, they appeal to Scripture texts 
which hardly seem pertinent. Finally, they point to the observance 
of the Church, a fact which St. Thomas had already admitted before 
giving his conclusion. 


STATUS QUAESTIONIS 


If we ask, however, whether all this can be applied immediately 
to the present war, the answer, to my mind, must be in the negative. 
The reason for this is precisely the very restricted status quaestionis 
of the theologians whom we have quoted above. They make it 
absolutely clear in what they write that they are not considering any 
and every type of war. In fact, they restrict themselves very definitely 
to what is tantamount to a crusade by Christians against infidels. 
St. Thomas writes that the soldiers are martyrs if they defend their 
country from the attacks of those who endeavor to destroy the faith. 
Sylvius follows him almost verbatim.** The Salmanticenses insist 
that the war must not only be just, but that it must be between 
Christians and infidels. And, even in a war with infidels, if the enemy 
is not motivated directly by hatred of the faith but by the desire of 
some temporal advantage, then the Christian soldiers who give their 
lives are not martyrs. “Nec de his est qui dubitet.’’* 

Benedict XIV, who makes a thorough investigation of the question, 
tells us explicitly that the status quaestionis centers around a war 
between Christians and infidels on a religious issue, non autem ex 
aliquo fine politico. If the latter is the reason for the war, “unusquisque 
admittit Fideles in eo morientes Martyres non esse.’ 

I stress this status quaestionis because it is absolutely essential to 
keep it in mind if we are to make use of the conclusions of these theo- 
logians. Otherwise we are quoting them out of context and do vio- 
lence to their thought. We can, for example, quote St. Thomas, as 
Vermeersch does, to prove that soldiers can be martyrs. But if we 
want to quote him or any of the subsequent theologians to prove that 


3 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 5, a. 3, quaestiuncula 2 ad 11m. 
%* Op. cit., In Addit., q. 96, a. 6ad 11m. 

% Op. cit., p. 309. 

% Op. cit., III, 18, 3 (Opera Omnia, III, 172). 
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soldiers in any given war actually are martyrs, then we must be sure 
that such a war fits into the very restricted status quaestionis of those 
from whom we derive our principles. 

While freely confessing a most incomplete knowledge of all the 
elements involved in the present world-wide conflict, I, for one, would 
not venture to say that it fits the picture of war as envisioned by the 
theologians who professed that soldiers are martyrs. I say that, not 
because I believe that there are no religious issues at stake in the war 
today; perhaps they are greater than anyone dreams. I say it because 
I believe that the war is altogether too complicated, involves too 
many ideologies, too much confusion of Catholics on both sides, too 
many political issues, and too much power politics, to fit into the 
comparatively simple, straightforward, faith-versus-heresy struggles 
considered by the theologians of a few centuries ago. 

If for those theologians there was only probability for the proposition 
that soldiers are martyrs, that probability is lessened, if anything, in 
the present war. 


CHANGE IN APPROACH TO THE QUESTION 


During the last war there was a change in the approach of the 
theologians to this question. Strangely enough, it is not altogether 
clear that the reason for this change was the type of war that was 
being fought. Actually, very little mention is made of the fact that 
the war was not a crusade against the infidels, but a good deal of the 
emphasis was placed on the impossibility of classifying the soldier as a 
martyr simply because he died with a gun in his hand. 

Regardless of what we may think of the reasons given, we can 
certainly approve of two points that are clarified in the writing of 
these theologians. First, they are speaking explicitly of the war then 
being fought in France. Secondly, they do not consider the soldiers 
in those battles as potential martyrs. 

On the assumption that the soldiers are not martyrs, they face the 
following question: “Is there anything positive that can be said for the 
tremendous sacrifices that these men are making in the war?”’ The 
answer among the French is phrased in the “hopes” that we should 
have for the eternal salvation of these soldiers. 

The now famous “Patriotism and Endurance” of Cardinal Mercier 
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adopts this attitude. He writes that the soldier is “not a martyr in 
the rigorous theological meaning of the word, inasmuch as he dies in 
arms, whereas the martyr delivers himself, undefended and unarmed, 
into the hands of the executioner.”” He then goes on to say that he 
would not hesitate to assert that for the soldier “death, accepted in 
this Christian spirit, assures the safety of that man’s soul. ‘Greater 
love than this no man hath’, said Our Savior, ‘that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.”’’*? Such a death is an act of the highest charity. 

Another explanation comes from the pen of Fr. Michel. He makes 
a penetrating study of fortitude and martyrdom in St. Thomas, and 
then tells us that the prudence of the Angelic Doctor, based on the 
prudence of the Church, ought to dictate our attitude on the question. 
By prudence he means the tacit attitude taken by St. Thomas in the 
Summa, first, in admitting that the Church has not given the crown of 
martyrdom to soldiers, and secondly, in merely mentioning the pos- 
sibility of martyrdom without trying to found it in fact. According to 
Michel, the possibility of the death of soldiers becoming real martyr- 
dom in a war like the present seems restricted to such special cases, 
and appears so conditioned, that one ought to avoid all generalization 
on the question.** 

He tells us that if we wish to speak of the hopes we may have for 
the eternal salvation of the soldier, we should not base them on a 
similarity with the death of a martyr, which is “‘peu probable,” but on 
the certain doctrine of extra-sacramental justification of a soul by a 
perfect act of charity. He advocates, then, the doctrine of a generous 
sacrifice, or at least one deliberately accepted, as an indication of a 
perfect love of God and neighbor.** 

Fr. Y. de la Briére makes the application of this principle in two 
rather ingenious articles of exegesis on the Second Book of Macha- 
bees.*® In brief, his argument is as follows. In the Book of Macha- 
bees it is related that in one of the battles against the infidels it was 


37 Pastorals, Letters, Allocutions: 1914-1917 (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1917), 
p. 22. 
38 “Ta guerre et le martyre,”’ Revue apologétique, XXV (1917), 82-83. Unfortunately, 
in this study he did not consider the passage from In IV Sent. 


39 Tbid., p. 83. 

40 “a récompense des soldats tombés au champ d’honneur,” Luétes présentes de I’ Eglise 
(Paris, 1914-15), pp. 165-75; and “La mort des martyrs et les espérances spéciales de 
salut pour l’Ame des soldats tombés au champ d’honneur,”’ ibid., pp. 357-76. 
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found that some of the slain soldiers had taken donaries from the 
idols of Jamnia. “And they found under the coats of the slain some 
of the donaries of the idols of Jamnia, which the law forbiddeth to the 
Jews: so that all plainly saw, that for this cause were they slain” 
(II Mach. 12:40). Now De la Briére argues that since the soldiers 
died with the donaries on their persons, it would appear that they had 
died in sin—a serious sin because of the seriousness of the law (Deut. 
7:25). Yet, despite this fact, Judas sends money to Jerusalem to have 
sacrifice offered for them, “thinking well and religiously concerning 
the resurrection” (II Mach. 12:43). 

Why should he think that sacrifice would be of any avail if these 
souls were in hell because of their sin? Evidently he did not think 
that they were in hell. Why? “Because he considered that they who 
had fallen asleep with godliness (eveé8era) had great grace laid up for 
them” (12:45). 

Now if we study this word edcéBeva, we find that among the people 
of antiquity it meant a sentiment of respect and filial love for parents, 
for the State, and for God.*t Hence the reason why Judas did not 
doubt that God had given the soldiers the supreme grace of repentance 
and pardon at the hour of death was the sacrifice they had made for 
their family, their country, and their God. 

According to De la Briére, there are two conclusions to be drawn 
from this passage of Holy Scripture: first, that it would be inexact to 
attribute to the death of a soldier the same efficacy and recompense 
that one would give to that of a martyr; secondly, that it is certainly 
legitimate to consider the death of a soldier in the faithful fulfillment 
of duty as authorizing a very special hope for his eternal salvation. 

An examination of the scriptural foundation of De la Briére’s thesis 
is rather revealing. Although it is, without doubt, the locus classicus 
for the proof of purgatory, it does not follow that all the theologians 
hold with certitude that the souls mentioned here are actually in 
purgatory. There are, in fact, two explanations given of the text: 
the first, that the souls are in purgatory; the second, that there are 
solid reasons for hoping that they are there despite what they had 


done. 
The first explanation is based on the fact that, although the sin was 


“| Tbid., p. 169. ® Tbid., p. 362. 
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in genere suo mortal, nevertheless it could be venial because of the 
levity of the matter, the absence of the danger of idolatry in these 
particular circumstances, ignorance of the law, etc.* 

The second explanation states explicitly that Judas, in sending the 
money to Jerusalem for the sacrifice, could have been motivated in 
the same way as Catholics today, who have Mass said for the dead 
who have been sinners in life. They do this in the hope that God may 
have given them the grace of repentance before death. In the case 
of the Jewish soldiers, however, there was a very special hope that 
they had made an act of perfect contrition because they “had fallen 
asleep with godliness.”” Suarez writes: “Verisimile namque erat eos 
saltem in mortis articulo de tali peccato doluisse, veniamque consecutos 
fuisse; praesertim cum pro fide et religione pugnarent, vitas suas 
prodigerent.’’* Corluy has practically the same: “Hos dicit cum 
pietate dormitionem mortis accepisse, quia obierant certantes pro 
Deo et patriis legibus.... Etiamsi gravis [sc. praevaricatio eorum] 
fuisset, potuit Judas merito sperare Deum morientibus pro sua causa 
concessisse in extremis debitam de illo peccato contritionem ut damna- 
tionem evaderent. (uae spes erat sufficiens fundamentum orandi pro 
iis defunctis.’’** Billot writes that it makes no difference whether the 
sin was mortal or venial, “quia pro mortali quoque peccato locus est 
contritioni et poenitentiae in extremis quae etiam tanto meliore iure 
erat in casu praesumenda quod pro patriis legibus sanctissimaque 
religione in bello sacro decertantes isti occubuerant.’* Beraza has 
much the same thing.*’ 

This second solution seems to fit the facts of the case much better 
than the first. For the text explicitly mentions the law that was 
violated, the implication being that it was a serious offence. Secondly, 
we are told that “for this cause they were slain’ (12:40). This is 
much more readily explained by the assumption that it was a serious 
transgression rather than merely a venial sin. 

Such an explanation, of course, leaves us with a difficulty concerning 


43 Bellarmine, III, 1. 1, c. 3 ad 6 m. 

“4 De Sacramentis: De Poenit. et Purgat., disp. XLV, sect. 1, n. 4 (Opera Omnia [Paris: 
Vivés, 1878], XXII, 881). 

4 Spicilegium (Gandavi: Poelman, 1884), I, 267. 

4 De Novissimis (Rome, 1938), p. 89. 

47 De Deo Elevante (Bilbao, 1924), p. 553. 
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the precise reason for the death of these men. However, Billot quotes 
from Bossuet to show that those whom God punishes as an example 
for others are not for that reason condemned without mercy. Hence, 
although their death may be attributed to their having taken the 
donaries, the very fact that the incident occurred while they were 
fighting in defence of their country was a sufficient warrant for Judas 
to think that they had died ‘“‘with godliness.” 

As we saw, De la Briére draws from this the general conclusion that 
even in a war like the present one we should have special hopes for the 
eternal salvation of soldiers who die in the defense of their country. 

Before we can come to that conclusion, we must be certain that we 
can apply what is said in the Book of Machabees about those who died 
in a holy war** to the soldiers who die in a political conflict like the 
present one. De ia Briére seems to think that we can. He has no 
hesitation in transferring to the battlefields of France all that he has 
found in Scripture. This is explained by the similarity in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice for home, for country, and for God, which is found in 
both cases. Hence, those soldiers who make no reference at all to 
God in their sacrifice are eo ipso eliminated from consideration. 

We have to narrow down the status quaestionis even more. Since 
there is no special aureola for the soldier as there is for the martyr, 
we must confine our discussion to the man who is in the state of sin. 
For the soldier in the state of grace, the sacrifice of life constitutes but 
a new and glorious act of virtue to be added to his eternal reward; it 
has no particular efficacy, however, for the essentials of salvation.* 
Even had he not gone to war, our hopes for his eternal salvation would 
have been particularly strong. Hence, the case is reducible to the 
man in the state of sin. 

Now since a soldier’s death does not produce justification quasi ex 
opere operato, as a martyr’s does, we are led ultimately to the con- 
sideration of the efficacy of a soldier’s death in reference to the grace 
of an act of perfect contrition. Is there a necessary nexus between 
the sacrifice implied in the death and the grace of contrition? Neither 
De la Briére nor any other theologian would hold that. Although 
Cardinal Mercier tells us that we should not demand the niceties of 


48 Cf. authors quoted: “‘in bello sacro,” “pro fide et religione,” etc. 
49 De la Briére, op. cit., p. 370. 
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theological distinctions in the minds of the soldiers,®° nevertheless 
everyone would demand some kind of reference to God in the act. 

Granted this reference to God (which we cannot expect in every 
case), can we then conclude that the grace of perfect contrition will be 
present? Cardinal Mercier tells us of his own personal certitude on 
the question. De la Briére does not go that far. He speaks rather 
of a “confidence” prompted by the incident recorded in the Book of 
Machabees. He looks on that incident as an indication that God in 
His mercy will most readily accord the graces of repentance and pardon 
to those who fight and die in the faithful fulfillment of duty. De 
la Briére has no hesitation in applying this, because he feels that 
the tragic obligation imposed on soldiers by legitimate authority is 
something that moves the mercy of God to send the interior graces of 
repentance with abundance and exceptional intensity to the soul of 
the dying soldier.” He tells us that in the soldier there is a wonderful 
natural foundation on which the supernatural can operate: from a 
sense of duty and sacrifice already present in the order of things human, 
divine grace can elevate the soul of the soldier to the notion and desire 
of sacrifice in the order of the things of God.* 

Michel adds that, in his opinion, there are very few of the indifferent 
who do not turn to God in the hour of danger. If that is true, then, 
would not God, who is Goodness itself, make use of this movement 
of the soul to achieve a supernatural transformation of the sacrifice 
that these men are about to make?* 

If we subject this emotional writing to the tribunal of sober analysis, 
we can arrive I believe, at the conclusion that it is probable that the 
soldier dying for his country receives the grace to make an act of 
perfect contrition. To carry our investigation further is to involve 
ourselves in that difficult problem regarding the sinner’s power to 
merit actual graces and justification. There are certain things that we 
know of that state; there are other things that we simply do not know. 

Relying on the things that we know, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the supernatural actions of a sinner, wonderful though they 
may be in themselves, are still those, not of a friend of God, but of a 


5° Op. cit., p. 23. 5! Tbid., p. 22. 82 Op. cit., pp. 373-74. 
53 Tbid., p. 373. 54 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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rebel.= Nor can we forget what is found in the Council of Trent 
relative to the sinner’s absolute inability to merit justification de 
condigno.™ It is necessary to keep those facts before our eyes if we 
wish to base our hopes for the dying soldier, not on sentiment, but on 
a solid theological foundation. 

These things presupposed, we can only consider the soldier’s sacrifice 
in terms of a disposition or form of impetration that calls to the mercy 
of God for the necessary grace of repentance. Treating it as such, we 
can then begin to build our hopes in the value of this disposition by 
appealing to the arguments already cited. Certainly we can derive 
confidence from our knowledge of what God thinks of the act in itself, 
because our Lord has told us that “greater love than this no one has, 
that one lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). We can add 
to our confidence by appealing, as does De la Briére, to the incident 
in the Book of Machabees. We can perhaps say, with Michel, that 
there are very few Christians who do not turn to God in the hour of 
danger, and then we can hope that God, who is Goodness itself, will 
make use of this conversion to supernaturalize the sacrifice that these 
men are about tomake. Yet, after we have advanced all these reasons, 
our conclusion remains only probable. In order to be certain of an 
infallible nexus between the sacrifice and the grace for repentance, we 
still need to have some evidence of a promise on the part of God. Such 
a promise is not evident. 

Precisely because that promise is not evident, and because the 
wonderful power of impetration that flows from the Masses and 
prayers of the faithful throughout the world is evident, we who admire 
the sacrifice of the soldier so much should perhaps feel a commensurate 
obligation to add vitally to our “hopes” by a constant stream of 
prayers to God for the eternal salvation of those who are dying to 
save us. 


5 H. Lange, S.J., De Gratia (Freiburg: Herder, 1929), p. 576. 
56 DB, 801. 








ABSOLUTION IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
THE VIEW oF St. PACIANUS 


CLARENCE MCAULIFFE, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


LTHOUGH at present even grave offenses are ordinarily forgiven at 
the time of their confession, a study of the penitential usage of the 
early Church compels one to question whether the current discipline 
was always in force. The brunt of the written evidence seems to in- 
dicate that, apart from unwonted circumstances such as imminent 
death or persecution, the absolution, at least in the case of those under- 
going public penance, was withheld until the lengthy satisfaction had 
been completed.'!. In this event, the sacramental procedure was as 
follows. The sinner first confessed his sin privately to the bishop and 
begged to be admitted among the penitents. The bishop, pondering 
the gravity of the revealed offense and all its circumstances, enjoined 
a proportionate period of public satisfaction and uttered a deprecatory 
prayer over the delinquent. On the future Holy Thursday which 
would conclude his penitential period,? the penitent again appeared 
before the bishop, this time publicly in the church, and the latter 
imposed hands upon and pronounced absolution over him and all 
others whose time of expiation expired on that day. Only then was the 
delinquent absolved either in foro interno or in foro externo. Only then 
was his soul purged of its iniquities and his right to share in all the 
benefits of the Church restored. 
Some theologians are loath to concede that such was the actual 
practice of the Church.* They find here a disciplinary problem with 


1 Galtier, De Paenitentia, pp. 184-93, offers a sufficiently comprehensive treatment of 
this matter. He favors our view. For a briefer discussion of the subject, cf. Nerney, 
De Paenitentia, pp. 13-19. He agrees with Galtier. 

2 There is no evidence in St. Pacianus to indicate on what day the penitents of Bar- 
celona were reconciled. The ordinary day in most of the Western Churches was Holy 
Thursday. However, at Milan and in Spain the evidence favors Good Friday. For a 
thorough elucidation of this question, cf. Morinus, De Paenitentia, pp. 691-95. 

3 Galtier, De Paenitentia, p. 185, says that this opinion is “apud theologos sat com- 
munem.” Pesch, Praelectiones Dogmaticae, VII, 139, favors it: ‘“Quare potius admit- 
tendum videtur formula illa, quae in ordinibus paenitentialibus omnibus statim post con- 
Sessionem adhibenda praescribitur, paenitentes fuisse absolutos.’’ The following authors 
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dogmatic implications. Could the Church, ever merciful to the 
sinner, have left him fettered by mortal sin for whole years together?4 
Would not such a discipline have jeopardized the very salvation of the 
penitent since sudden death might well have struck him down during 
the long interval preceding absolution? Moreover, how could the 
unity of the sacrament have been preserved in some cases as, for 
instance, when confession was made to one bishop and absolution 
conferred, years later perhaps, and even in a different diocese, by 
another?* Finally, the same theologians are not without a posteriori 
evidence to support their view. A few brief patristic quotations seem 
to imply that sacramental absolution did precede the public penance.” 
The question, therefore, is undoubtedly a mooted one. 

Making allowance for slight divergences, we may say that the 
authors who champion the bestowal of absolution before the fulfillment 
of the penance conceive the process of exomologesis as follows.* Two 
absolutions were ordinarily conferred upon the penitent. The first 
of these was administered at the time of acknowledgment of crime. 
It alone was truly sacramental; it was given privately and deleted the 
reatus culpae; it regained God’s friendship for the sinner in foro interno. 
However, the Church’s design in those ancient times was to extirpate 
every vestige of sin from the soul; the sacrament of penance like that 
of baptism was not to be deemed complete until it effaced the reatus 





adopt the same view: Pignataro, De Paenitentia, p. 104; Palmieri, De Paenitentia, p. 459; 
Frank, Die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, p. 828; Hurter, Theologiae Dogmaticae Compendium, 
III, 492, note; Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der Kirche, p. 28. 

4 This notion is expressed by Bickell, “Zur Geschichte der Beichte im Orient waihrend 
der ersten vier Jahrhunderte,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, I (1877), 414; “Es ist 
doch schon an sich fast undenkbar, dass man die Biisser wihrend der vielen Jahre, die sie 
oft in den beiden ersten Stationen zubringen mussten, im Zustand der Todsiinde gelassen 
habe!” 

5 Nerney, De Paenitentia, p. 18, disposes of this objection in a few words: ‘““Easdem 
dilationes permittebat [Ecclesia] in catechumenatu. Caeterum omnia utrimque ita 
disponebantur ut facile tum paenitentes tum catechumeni ad caritatem eveherentur.” 

® Galtier, De Paenitentia, p. 192, solves this difficulty: ‘“‘Etsi reconciliatio non fiebat 
nisi diu post ‘petitam’ et ‘datam’ paenitentiam, tamen reconcilianti sacerdoti sufficiens 
competebat paenitentis cognitio. Publica siquidem paenitentia quasi continuata con- 
fessio reputabatur; illius praeposito constare debebat de peccato propter quod imposita 
erat.” 

7 They may be found in Galtier, De Paenitentia, pp. 185-86. 

8 Vacandard, “Absolution,” DTC, I, 156-57, gives the broad outlines of this theory. 
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poenae temporalis as well as the guilt itself. Consequently, upon the 
expiration of the assigned time of public penance a second public 
absolution was pronounced. It was not sacramental, since the 
reatus culpae had already been remitted. It merely signified to the 
community and to the transgressor that he was restored to legitimate 
standing in the Church and that his humble toleration of the imposed 
stringent penalties had been such that even the traces of temporal 
punishment had been obliterated. Such in brief is the outline of this 


theory. 

However, we believe that the preponderance of patristic testimony 
sides with those who aver that the sacramental absolution was granted 
only after the public penance had been performed. Morinus has 
amassed an overwhelming number of quotations to substantiate this 
view.® Scholars of the highest qualifications have agreed with him.!° 
No question can arise as to the dogmatic implications of their opinion, 
since it is a matter of discipline which could conform to the definitions 
of faith. True, it does contrast strangely with current usage and jars 
our traditional sensibilities, but it does not appear to infringe upon 
dogma. Hence the entire matter should be left to the findings of the 
historian of dogma." The latter may not be satisfied with mere iso- 


> 
® De Paenitentia, pp. 611-25. He offers citations from Clement of Rome, Hermas 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Peter of Alexandria, Ambrose, Pacian, Augustine, and others. 

1° Cf. O’Donnell, Penance in the Early Church, pp. 110 ff.; Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et 
de théologie positive, pp. 160-61; Hogan, American Catholic Quarterly Review, 1900, p. 
433; Petavius, De Vetere in Ecclesia Paenitentiae Ratione Diatriba, c. 6, p. 196, and also in 
Diatriba de Paenitentia et Reconciliatione, c. 3, p. 450. We believe some of the pronounce- 
ments of those advocating this side of the question are too categorical. For instance, 
Vacandard, Etudes de critique et d’histoire religieuse, p. 95, declares: ““D’une part, en effet, 
les documents sur la pénitence, trés nombreux dans |’antiquité ecclésiastique, ne contien- 
nent aucune allusion 4 cette absolution sacramentelle, qui est pensée précéder les exercices 
pénitentiels.” Rauschen also, Eucharist and Penance, p. 220, asserts: “The sources of 
antiquity are silent concerning a regular sacramental absolution preceding the completion 
of the imposed penance.” 

11 D’Alés, though he did not consider the question settled, is partial to the opinion that 
the absolution was granted only after the penance. Some of his statements are illuminat- 
ing. In his Edit de Calliste, p. 439, he writes: “Faut-il admettre avec de graves auteurs, 
que l’absolution sacramentelle précédait normalement |’accomplissement de la pénitence 
publique? Malgré les raisons dont on l’appuie, cette hypothése ne me parait guére 
recevable dans son universalité, car les anciennes descriptions de la pénitence publique 
donnent irrésistiblement cette impression que les pénitents, loin de se considérer comme 
absous au for intérieur, luttent douloureusement pour mériter d’étre absous.” Again in 
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lated citations. Each individual Father who deals with penance must 
be diligently studied and judiciously interpreted. When this has 
been accomplished, the problem will perhaps be definitely solved. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ST. PACIANUS 


The present paper undertakes to examine the writings of one Father, 
St. Pacianus, and to show the reason for believing that he granted 
sacramental absolution only after the public satisfaction had been 
undergone.” 

Put briefly, the reason is simply this: St. Pacianus portrays public 
penitents, not as already reconciled to God, but as seeking such rec- 
onciliation. Consider, for instance, the following passage. Sym- 
pronianus, his Novatian adversary and correspondent, had just ob- 
jected to St. Pacianus that, if grave sins were remitted by absolution, 
baptism would no longer be a necessitas medii for salvation. The ob- 
jection strikes us as frivolous. St. Pacianus, too, was irked by its 





the same work, p. 382, he declares: “La difficulté est grande pour nous de suivre la dis- 
tinction entre ces deux réalités que les siécles précédents avaient disjointes: l’admission 4 
la pénitence et la réconciliation effective. Autrefois, un temps plus ou moins long s’écou- 
lait normalement entre |’une et |’autre.”” His view is further revealed in the same work, 
p. 383: “Nous n’irons pas jusqu’a soutenir avec de nombreux auteurs que telle fut, dés 
une date ancienne, la pratique normale de |’Eglise, et qu’en admettant les pécheurs a 
pénitence elle entendait les réconcilier déja au for intérieur; mais rien ne l’empéchait 
d’agir ainsi au besoin, et l’imminence de la mort était, de tous les besoins, le 
plus impérieux.” In his Théologie de Tertullien, p. 348, he interprets Tertullian to say 
that the absolution was granted only after the penance. Speaking of the three phases of 
the sacrament, he says the first was a secret confession made to the bishop, and then 
continues: “Les deux autres |phases] étaient publiques: d’abord l’exomologése, satisfaction 
extérieure et protestation de repentir devant Dieu et devant I’Fglise: puis la sentence 
épiscopale, qui, en mettant fin 4 la pénitence publique, réconciliait 4 Dieu le pénitent 
bien disposé, obtenant ainsi son plein effet au for intérieur en méme temps qu’au for extérieur.” 
He interprets Cyprian the same way in Théologie de Saint Cyprien, p. 278: “Il n’y a pas 
trace chez Cyprien de l’absolution que de graves auteurs ont parfois supposée au début 
de la pénitence ecclésiastique.” 

12 St. Pacianus was Bishop of Barcelona in Spain for the greater part of the fourth 
century. His five extant works comprise the Sermo de Baptismo, a sermon addressed to 
catechumens, three letters directed to a Novatian by the name of Sympronianus, and the 
Paraenesis ad Paenitentiam, a kind of pastoral letter addressed to his flock. The last 
four works have established St. Pacianus as one of the four great authorities on the subject 
of penance in the Western Church. A satisfactory edition of his writings may be found 
in Migne, PL, XIII, 1051-94. References to the Letlers will be designated by J L., II L., 
III L.; to the Paraenesis, by PP. All translations in this article are the author’s. 
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frivolity, calling it a “most ridiculous comparison,’”* but he does, 
notwithstanding, go on to explain the difference between baptism and 
penance: 


For baptism is the sacrament of the Lord’s passion: the pardon granted to 
penitents is the merit of the one confessing. Every man can receive baptism, 
because it is a gift proceeding from God’s liberality, that is to say, it is a purely 
gratuitous gift; but the toil of penance is reserved for those few who rise up after 
their fall, who regain their health after being wounded, who are succored by 
tearful prayers, who are restored to life by the destruction of the flesh." 


Here we have depicted in brief compass a few of the characteristics of 
public penance which St. Pacianus describes at greater length else- 
where.!® The penitent is portrayed as one getting up after a fall, asa 
convalescent not yet recuperated, as one being reanimated by bodily 
mortifications. These expressions appear to represent the penitent as 
not yet absolved, but we would not insist upon this. Rather we would 
stress the distinction made between baptism and penance. Baptism 
is for all and wins remission of sin without effort on the part of the 
recipient. It is a “gratuita donatio.” But the pardon granted to 
penitents (venta paenitentium) is only for a few (paucorum), i.e., for 
sinners, and is the result of their own endeavors (meritum confitentis). 
It is not a “gratuita donatio,” but a “labor.” It is another avenue 
leading to reconciliation with God just as baptism does, but it is a 
rough and rocky avenue that must be traversed by the penitent. Now 
we ask: Could St. Pacianus have so designated the sacrament of 
confession if the sins were forgiven at the time of their avowal? He 
must have been aware that even the adult catechumen would have to 


13 “Tnsulsissima comparatio” (III L., c. 8). 

4 “Baptismus enim, sacramentum est dominicae passionis: paenitentium venia, meri- 
tum confitentis. Illud omnes adipisci possunt, quia gratiae Dei donum est; id est, gratuita 
donatio: labor vero iste, paucorum est qui post casum resurgunt, qui post vulnera con- 
valescunt, qui lacrimosis vocibus adjuvantur, qui carnis interitu reviviscunt” (J/J L., 
c. 8). InJL., c. 5, the bishop ranks penance also among the “gratuita Domini bona.” 
Penance is gratuitous in the sense that we would not have it as a sacrament except for the 
bounty of Christ, who instituted it. Baptism is gratuitous in this sense, and also in an 
additional one, since its effect emanates from God solely. Penance, however, requires 
the active co-operation of the recipient for the attainment of its effects. The expression 
“carnis interitu” is taken from St. Paul and is used elsewhere by St. Pacianus: cf. III L., 
c. 7: “interitu carnis emendat,” and PP., c. 10: “Ubi est vestrae carnis interitus?”? 

% Cf. especially PP., cc. 9-12, where he treats professedly of this matter. 
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be attrite, at least, before receiving baptism, and yet he calls baptism 
a “gratuita donatio.” The “labor,” therefore, exacted from the con- 
fessional applicant could not have been mere internal sorrow, though 
that would have been sufficient according to contemporary practice 
and doctrine. No, it is something more, much more—it is the public 
penance, the “‘interitus carnis,” the “lacrimosae voces.’”"* In baptism 
sins are remitted without this penance; in confession they are not. It 
is not a “gratuita donatio” which cleanses the soul like the baptismal 
laving; it is a “donatio,” but one that postulates labor and mortification 
to secure its effect, and the sinner may not be absolved until that 
strenuous work has been completed.!” 

That the forgiveness of mortal sin is contingent on the efforts of the 
penitent is evinced also from the ensuing text of the Paraenesis. In 
what may be called the preface of this work, St. Pacianus remarks 
that his words are going to be pertinent to his entire auditory: to the 
catechumens, lest they cross over to the penitential state after their 
spiritual rebirth; to the faithful, lest they lapse into it; and, finally, 
“to the penitents themselves, that they may submit to the necessary 
hardships with a view to reaping their fruit in quick time.”"* These 
latter must strive and toil and drudge (/aborandum). And to what 
purpose must this be done? That they may arrive speedily at the 
fruit of their penitential exercises. This fruit can only be the recon- 
ciliation of the penitents with God by the final absolution. St. Paci- 
anus pictures the penitent as toiling in his penance; he pictures this 
toil as an obligation; he declares that only through the instrumentality 
of this toil will the penitent attain its fruit, which is forgiveness. In 


16 This expression refers not only to the tears of the penitent, but also to those of the 
congregation. St. Pacianus conceived the faithful as helping in the procural of pardon. 

17 Morinus, De Paenitentia, p. 144, invokes the preceding text from St. Pacianus to 
show that the absolution followed the penance. After quoting the citation, he makes 
this comment: “Quanta inter utrumque peccatum a Paciano constituitur differentia! 
Quam facilis et unicuique Deo juvante parabilis ante baptismum paenitentia peccatorum! 
Post baptismum quam difficilis, quam laboriosa et molesta!”’ 

18 ““Praeterea nullus existimet hunc ipsum de Paenitentiae institutione sermonem solis 
tantummodo paenitentibus ordinatum; ne propter hoc quisquis extra hunc gradum posi- 
tus est, ea quaecumque dicentur, velut in alios destinata fastidiat, cum in hanc quasi 
fibulam totius Ecclesiae disciplina notetur, quando, et Catechumenis, ne in hoc tran- 
seant; et fidelibus, ne in hoc redeant, providendum sit; ipsis vero paenitentibus, ut celeriter 
ad hujus operis fructum perveniant, laborandum” (PP., c. 2). 
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short, the penitent is sketched as yet enmeshed in his sins. He is 
exerting himself for a purpose, but the purpose will not be achieved 
until the exertions are completed. He is not yet restored to God’s 
friendship. 

This vivid representation of a penitent sweating from oppressive 
“labor” recurs in other passages. But though the brunt of the work 
devolves upon him personally, yet his brethren also share in it and 
struggle with him to gain forgiveness. In a later passage of the 
Paraenesis, St. Pacianus directs a paragraph of exhortation to those 
who are ashamed to be humiliated by penance in the presence of the 
congregation. He offers various motives to strengthen them against 
this unreasonable timidity. The sinner should not waver when the 
choice for him lies between everlasting life and momentary shame.!® 
He should not be concerned with his own embarrassment when he has 
offended the Lord of all.2° Furthermore, his brethren will show only 
commiseration for his misfortune: 

But if you quail before the looks of your brethren, have no fear of them since 
they will compassionate your miseries. No body rejoices in the afflictions of its 
members; it weeps in sympathy and co-operates in effecting the cure. The Church 
is in the body and in the member; but Christ is in the Church. So it happens that 
the man who does not conceal his sins from his brethren is aided by the prayers of 
the Church and is absolved by the intercession of Christ.”! 


This additional fact, that the rest of the brethren are said to ‘‘co- 
labor” (collaborat)** with the penitent, lends force to our general 
proposition that the absolution was administered only after the peni- 
tential exercises had been terminated. The malefactor had already 
made his confession privately to the bishop and had been enrolled 
among the penitents. If absolution had been accorded at the time of 
confession, what need would there be for this earnest and public co- 
operation of the community—a co-operation, moreover, which aims 

19 “Peccator erubescet, perpetuam vitam praesenti pudore mercari?” (PP., c. 8). 

20 “Et habet aliquid quod in illo erubescat, qui Dominum laesit?” (PP., c. 8). 

21 “Quod si fratrum oculos erubescitis; consortes casuum vestrorum timere nolite. 
Nullum corpus membrorum suorum vexatione laetatur; pariter dolet, et ad remedium 
collaborat. In uno et altero, Ecclesia est; in Ecclesia vero, Christus. Atque ideo qui 
fratribus peccata sua non tacet, Ecclesiae lacrimis adjutus, Christi precibus absolvitur” 
(PP., c. 8). Peyrot inserts immo before pariter. 

2 This notion of the congregation helping in the cure of the penitent is referred to 
quite frequently in St. Pacianus: cf. J/J L., cc. 12, 5, 15; PP., c. 12. 
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at effecting a remedy or cure for the penitent (ad remedium)? How 
explain the statement that it is only after the assistance rendered by 
the common prayers of the brethren (Ecclesiae precibus adjutus) 
that the delinquent is absolved by the intercession of Christ (Christi 
precibus absolvitur)? There can be no quibble here about mere re- 
admission to full communion in the Church. It is Christ Himself, 
not the Church, who will mainly do the pardoning, and hence St. 
Pacianus must have the reatus culpae in mind. But this pardon is 
portrayed as the ultimate act of the penitential process; it follows 
the public humiliation, the courageous submission to the imposed 
penalties, the united invocations of the brethren. Hence it would 
appear that forgiveness was unattainable until after the public penance 
had been fulfilled. 

Yet another passage from St. Pacianus demonstrates that the 
Bishop of Barcelona did not regard the public penitents as already 
blessed with God’s friendship. Objecting against the remission of 
mortal sin, Sympronianus had declared that repeated forgiveness 
would prove a door to repeated sin. St. Pacianus retorts that a 
doctor in the healing process does not thereby instruct a patient to fall 
sick again; that a man who rescues another from the flames does not 
teach him to trifle with fire, that one who saves a victim of shipwreck 
from the reefs does not drive him onto the reefs in the future.** Ap- 
plying these metaphors to the sacrament of penance, he continues: 

And perhaps I might tolerate this opinion if penance were considered a pleasure 
—penance, which necessitates burdensome toil, which enjoins mortification of the 
flesh, which involves incessant tears and everlasting sighs. Will, therefore, the 
healed sinner desire to undergo the knife a second time, or to be cauterized again? 
Will he desire to sin again and do penance again, since it is written: ‘Sin no more 
lest some worse evil befall thee’??® 


%3 “Si Deus saepius jubet hominem paenitere, saepius peccare permittit” (JJ L., 
c. 9). 

* “Ergo qui saepius remedium criminis monstrat, crimen ostendit? Et medicus ille 
cum curat assidue vulnerari docet? Deus nec peccare vult hominem semel, et tamen 
liberat a peccato. Nec utique cum liberat, peccatum docet; sicut nec qui ab incendio 
liberat, incendium monstrat; nec qui naufragum eripit scopulis, in saxa compellit” (JJ 
L., c. 9. 

% “Et fortasse paterer hoc credi, si paenitentia deliciae putarentur; cujus tantus labor 
imponitur, cui carnis interitus imperatur, cui juges lacrimae, cui gemitus sempiterni. 
Volet ergo ille sanatus iterum se secari, rursus exuri? Volet iterum peccare, et iterum 
paenitere, cum scriptum sit: ‘Noli adjicere peccatum, ne quid tibi deterius contingat’?” 
(IIT L., c. 9). 
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Here again we have a vivid description of the severe nature of the 
public penance as well as of its absolute necessity, but our argument 
does not rest upon these facts alone. That forgiveness begets iteration 
of sin is the gist of Sympronianus’ complaint. How does St. Pacianus 
retort? He states that the forgiveness is not easy. The delinquent 
must undergo public penance, which entails toil, mortification, per- 
sistent tears, and unending laments. Once the victim has borne this 
punishment, he is not likely to sin again, knowing that in so doing he 
will subject himself to a repetition of the same painful process. Now 
if, as a matter of fact, the reatus culpae had been removed at the time of 
confession, St. Pacianus could hardly have adopted such a refutation 
of the objection advanced. His manner of speaking indicates that 
the performance of the penalties was a conditio sine qua non of obtaining 
remission. Nothing he says intimates that he viewed it as a sacra- 
mental complement, the neglect of which would involve the com- 
mission of a second grave sin entirely distinct from the original con- 
fessed transgressions. No, he is dealing with the past sins already 
declared to the bishop; he wishes to make it clear that their remission 
will not jeopardize the future moral conduct of the penitent. No such 
danger exists because the torments of the public penance, by which 
remission is gained, are so excruciating that no penitent will run the 
risk of enduring them a second time.” 

The justice of this conclusion is further confirmed by the statements 
of St. Pacianus immediately following those quoted above. Suppose, 
he says, that we bar all hopes of forgiveness to the sinner: 


What, I ask, is the sinner going to do, if the possibility of doing penance is 
denied him? if his entire wound is to lie festering through despair of ever finding 
a remedy? if the hope of regaining life is thoroughly and unequivocally quenched??? 


8 Morinus develops his argument from this same citation in a different way. He says 
that if the absolution had been granted before the public reparation, Sympronianus’ 
protest would have been valid and forgiveness would have been rather an incitement to sin 
than a deterrent from it. St. Pacianus would have been unable to respond in this case. 
We must confess that we doubt the soundness of this reasoning. At the present time 
absolution is conferred easily and immediately after confession, and yet the sacrament 
does not thereby prove an instigation to continued wrongdoing, though this precise 
objection is frequently on the lips of non-Catholics. 

27 “Quid tandem ille facturus est, cui paenitentia ipsa praecluditur; cui, desperato 
temedio, totum vulnus operitur; cui prorsus ex integro vitae aditus denegatur?” (JJJ 
L., c. 9). 
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It is an argument ad hominem: You, Sympronianus, claim that the 
opportunity to cleanse one’s soul through penance is an incentive 
to renew one’s sinful ways. I say that the denial of this opportunity 
would bring about that lamentable effect, since the sinner would 
despair of his salvation. 

No suspicion may be engendered here as to the significance of the 
word “paenitentia” in the foregoing citation. The entire chapter has 
to do with the public penance. It is the “paenitentia” which bears 
no pleasure with it, which involves “labor,” “juges lacrimae,”’ “gemitus 
sempiterni.” Fancy now that all access to this public penance is 
prohibited to the sinner. What will be his condition? He will be 
without any way to sound moral health, since the highway of penance 
is effectually, entirely, and irrevocably barred. It would be idle to 
maintain that so gloomy and forlorn a picture of the rejected applicant 
for penance might simply depict a sinner who had been forgiven by 
God, but who might never again be at peace with the Church. Take 
away the arduous exercises of public penance, and the aspirations of the 
sinner for forgiveness go glimmering. Such appears to be the purport 
of St. Pacianus’ words. Not only is the performer of public penance 
viewed as not yet reconciled with God, but if a delinquent is debarred 
from such penance, he never will be so reconciled. If absolution had 
been granted at the time of confession, St. Pacianus could never have 
created these two impressions. 

By way of recapitulation we may condense the arguments of the 
preceding pages as follows: 

1) It is much more difficult to obtain remission of sin by penance 
than by baptism. The reason assigned for this by St. Pacianus is 
that in penance the public reparation must be made. Hence we infer 
that the absolution was conferred only upon completion of the penance. 

2) The public penitent is represented as toiling assiduously to 
achieve a purpose. From the object of the Paraenesis, as well as from 
the bishop’s other writings, we conclude that this purpose can be only 
the remission of the reatus culpae. This, therefore, was not removed 
until the expiration of the atonement. 

3) The faithful co-operate with the penitent in his labors by praying 
for him. This co-operation would appear superfluous if the penitent 
had already been absolved. Besides, St. Pacianus states that the out- 
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come of this co-operation will be the forgiveness of sin through the 
mediation of Christ. 

4) Pardon for sin will not open the gates to future sin because the 
pardon is contingent upon the fulfillment of a most distasteful public 
penance; and, if admission to this penance were gainsaid, the sinner 
would be driven to utter despair. Such declarations are incompatible 
with the notion that an efficacious absolution had been accorded at the 
time of confession. 

Such is part of the evidence from St. Pacianus to indicate that he, 
at any rate, granted absolution only upon the expiration of the public 
penance. 
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N THE foregoing article, a study was made of the réle of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, the Body of Christ, as it is conceived by St. 
Augustine. There, too, the relation of the Holy Spirit to men outside 
of the Church was considered. In the present article, a study will be 
made of the relationship of the Holy Ghost, as the soul of the Body of 
Christ, to sinners who remain within the unity of the Church. After 
this investigation of St. Augustine’s doctrine on the Holy Ghost and 
His functions in the Mystical Body of Christ, a brief consideration will 
be given to the subsequent history of this doctrine, especially to that 
period in which a deviation from the Augustinian and traditional doc- 
trine took place. 


THE HOLY GHOST AND SINNERS IN THE CHURCH 


St. Augustine’s disputes with the Donatists gave rise to the problem 
whether or not sinners belong to the Body of Christ and consequently 
participate in the Holy Ghost. On the one hand, relying on numerous 
texts and especially on the parables of Holy Scripture, St. Augustine 
staunchly defends their membership in the Church. In this instance, 
the term Church is usually interpreted as signifying the external and 
visible organization. On the other hand, he seems to éxclude them 
from the Church in so far as the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This is the problem: the antinomy of inclusion of sinners and their 
exclusion from one and the same Church, as viewed under diverse 
aspects. 

The multitude and complexity of statements made by St. Augustine 
in this matter has led later writers, who have relied upon the Bishop 
for their doctrine, to the assumption of a twofold Church not com- 
pletely coincident one with the other. The Church as an institution 
was identical with the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, in so far 

13 Cf. P. Batiffol, Le catholicisme de saint Augustin (4e éd.; Paris, 1929), pp. 256-66; 
J. Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes (4e éd.; Paris, 1912), II, 387 f. 
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as those who constituted the Mystical Body were members of the em- 
pirical Church; but the latter contained sinners, while the former did 
not, and consequently the two concepts were not coextensive. This 
was the interpretation that was given either in reality or in appearance 
by not a few writers throughout subsequent centuries up till modern 
times. Thus it occurs in the early Scholastic period.“ In the golden 
period of Scholasticism there are strong traces of it in the writings of 
St. Bonaventure.’ In the fifteenth century Thomas Waldensis 
Netter (1375-1430) makes a clear-cut distinction of a twofold Church, 
the one invisible, which is composed of the just and predestined, the 
other visible, which is formed of all men, even sinners, visibly consti- 
tuting the Church. In this same century Cardinal Turrecremata 
(1388-1468)"47 likewise induces a distinction of a twofold Church, the 
one embracing sinners, the other only the just; for faith without charity 
is not sufficient to make one a member of the Body of Christ. 

This antinomy constituted a problem for the Catholic theologians 
of the sixteenth century, all of whom were arrayed against the Re- 
formers and found themselves in the same controversy on doctrine per- 
taining to the constitution of the Church as St. Augustine in his strug- 
gles with the Donatists. Augustine, whose doctrine was the heart of 
Scholastic thought, was still a potent factor in influencing religious 


144 Cf. A. Landgraf, ‘‘Siinde und Trennung von der Kirche in der Friihscholastik,” 
Gregorianum, XI (1930), 246. 

14 At times St. Bonaventure excludes sinners directly from the corpus Christi, e.g., 
II Sent., 32, 1, 1, fund. 4, (Opera Omnia, ed. Ad Claras Aquas, II, 760): ““Membrum 
Christi quis esse potest, quamdiu manet in peccato mortali?”’ Cf. JV Sent., 12, 2, 1, 2, 
fund. 1 (IV, 291); IV Sent., 9, 1, 2, arg. 1 and ad 1m (IV, 203); IJI Sent., 28, un., 3, ad 
4m (III, 628); IV Sent., 9, 2, 1, concl. (IV, 207). At other times he excludes them di- 
rectly from the Church; thus, JV Sent., 45, 2, 2 arg. pro neg. 4 (IV, 945): “Iste peccator 
non est membrum Ecclesiae.” But again he admits that sinners are members of the 
Church, e.g., JJ Sent., 29, dub., III (II, 709): “Et nos videamus [Deum] peccatores susti- 
nere intra Ecclesiam.’’ Cf. D. Culhane, De Corpore Mystico Doctrina Seraphici (Munde- 
lein, 1934), pp. 36 ff. 

1 Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesiae Catholicae (Venetiis, 1571 et 1757), Lib. 
II, art. 2, cap. XII and XXVIII. A confirmation that he really made the distinction 
is the refutation of this twofold Church by a contemporaneous writer of some reputation, 
namely, Antonius de Corduba (1578) who opposed this explanation on the grounds that 
it was unorthodox and savored of Lutheranism (Opera in V Libros Digesta [Venetiis,1569; 
Toledo, 1570], Lib. IV, fol. 255-56). 

47 Summa de Ecclesia (Venetiis, 1561), Lib. I, fol. 7 (fac. 2)—fol. 8 (fac. 1); Lib. I, c. 


57, fol. 69 (fac. 1). 
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thought in the sixteenth century, but this circumstance of the likeness 
of the controversy in both periods stimulated and enhanced interest 
in the ecclesiology of the greatest luminary of the Western world. 


One Church Composed of the Good and the Wicked 


It is not our intention to undertake a study of this problem as it is 
found in St. Augustine. We intend to return to this antinomy of 
membership in the Church in a separate article. For the present, it is 
taken for granted that there is but one Church in the teaching of St. 
Augustine and that this one Church is presented under two aspects 
which are equally essential to her being and definition. The visible 
and institutional Church, which is but one aspect, is at the same time 
the Body of Christ, which is the other necessary aspect of a complex 
conception. Or, if one views the juridical and social Church and the 
Body of Christ separately, on account of distinct notions which are 
characteristic of each, one must still say that they are verified and 
coalesce in the one Church of which St. Augustine was a bishop. 

This will be made more evident if we consider the Church from the 
viewpoint of its members. The good, that is, those who possess the 
life of grace, are in the Body of Christ and properly form it. By the 
same token, they are in the institutional Church and form it. Sinners, 
those who are devoid of the life of grace, certainly belong to the visible 
and social Church as long as they participate in her external life. But 
the crux of the matter is whether they belong to the Body of Christ. 
A patient and sustained study of St. Augustine’s many works will lead 
one to the conviction that they belong to the Body of Christ but that 
they do not constitute or form His Body in the capacity of living units; 
they are tolerated as dead, distorted, and putrid members. The reason 
for their adherence to the Body of Christ is that they adhere, through 
the profession of the same faith and observance of the same external 
rites, to the visible Church with which the Body of Christ is one and 
the same. , While the bonds uniting the sinner to Christ’s Body are 
external, those uniting the just are internal; and, therefore, while 
sinners merely adhere, the just constitute that Body."** 

We may conclude from this summary of St. Augustine’s teaching 


M8 Fp. 187, 5,17 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 95): “. .. non solum universitati creaturae 
verum etiam cuilibet parti ejus totus pariter adest.” 
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that from the viewpoint of membership the juridical and social Church 
is identical and coextensive with the Body of Christ. The difference, 
therefore, does not lie in the extension or number of members, but in 
the internal condition or qualities of the members. Internal ties and 
life are essential requisites for genuine membership in Christ’s Body. 

Let us now consider the relationship of the Holy Ghost to sinners in 
the Church. Direct testimonies, declaring in so many explicit words 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to sinners who remain in the unity of 
the Church, are by no means plentiful, yet they afford evidence strong 
enough to warrant certain well-founded inferences. 

The twofold presence of God—that of immensity and that of inhabi- 
tation—comes into consideration in this case. While speaking of the 
immensity of God, whereby He is “‘wholly (totus) present not onlv to 
the whole universe, but equally to each part of it,’’* St. Augustine 
instinctively feels the difficulty of God’s ubigue totus presence with 
regard to sinners, and therefore makes a remark concerning them. 
Sinners are said, he asserts, to be far from God, because they render 
themselves unlike to God in their actions, whereas through piety man 
is said to approach to God because he becomes like to Him. In 
reality, however, God pervades, in His being and presence, the sinner 
as well as the just, as He does all creation, and consequently He is 
wholly ever present to both. 

It is otherwise with the Holy Ghost in His capacity as the Indweller 
of the individual. This presence of inhabitation is a magnificent gift 
bestowed by God upon the soul, which cannot receive Him if it is 
attached to sin: “for He is the Holy Ghost, whom the wicked cannot 
receive.””*!_ Furthermore, the Holy Ghost is not an inamissible benefit 
in those who have already received Him in justification; for the Bishop 
solemnly warns his audience that through sinful offence they -will 

149 De Bapt. contra Donatistas, VII, 99 (PL 43, 241; CSEL 51, 370-71): “Puto me non 
temere dicere alios ita esse in domo Dei, ut et ipsi sint eadem domus Dei quae dicitur 
aedificari super petram, quae unica columba adpellatur, quae sponsa pu‘chra sine macula 
et ruga et hortus conclusus, fons signatus...alios autem ita dico esse in domo, ut non 
pertineant ad compagem domus nec ad societatem fructiferae pacificaeque justitiae, sed 
sicut palea dicitur in frumentis, nam et istos in domo esse negare non possumus.” 

160 Fp. 187, 5,17 (PL 33, 838; CSEL 57, IV, 95): ““Hique ab eo longe esse dicuntur, qui 
peccando dissimillimi facti sunt: et hi ei propinquare, qui ejus similitudinem pie vivendo 


récipiunt.” 
61 In Io. Ep. Tr. 7, 6 (PL 35, 2032). 
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expel the divine Indweller from their soul. “See to it,” he warns them, 
“that you offend not the Indweller lest He should desert you, and you 
turn to ruin.’ 


Sins that Deprive of the Inhabiting Holy Ghost 


St. Augustine distinguishes clearly enough between sin and sin, and 
even presses this point in defense of certain doctrines against heretics. 
The basic division of sins is between those that deprive us of or sepa- 
rate us from the kingdom of God and those that donot. The sins that 
deprive us of the possession of God’s kingdom, enumerated by St. 
Paul and accepted by St. Augustine,* have a direct effect upon the 
spiritual condition of a man’s soul. They are the sins that are death- 
bringing (graviora peccata,* magna, majora scelera’®) because they 
deprive the soul of its spiritual life. In opposition to this category of 
sins there are the many and more frequently committed sins which are 
called venial or daily (venialia, minuta, modica, quotidiana) ; these are 
said to creep into the soul because of human frailty and are remediable 
through fasting, almsgiving, and prayer, and especially through the 
Lord’s prayer.’* Death-bringing sins are such because they expel life 
or the life-bringing factors in the soul; through the commission of sins 
of this category one is deprived of grace, charity, and the Holy Ghost. 
These are precisely the factors which make a member adhering to the 
Body of Christ a living one of which the Body is constituted. The 
point that the Bishop of Hippo repeatedly presses against the Donatists 
is that he who does not possess spiritual life cannot give it when he 
administers the sacrament of baptism, but this does not matter so far 
as St. Augustine was concerned; for according to his doctrine, the 
principal agent in administering the sacraments was Christ, and as a 
result the sinfulness or spiritual lifelessness of the minister did not 
obstruct the reception of life in the recipient of the sacrament. 

Venial sins, on the other hand, from which we cannot be altogether 


182 Sermo 83, 10 (PL 38, 512). 63 De Mendacio, 18, 38-9 (PL 40, 513-14). 

14 Loc. cit. 155 Sermo 9, 11, 18 (PL 38, 88). 

186 Tbid., 17: “Si quae delectationes saeculi subrepunt in animam; exercete vos in miseri- 
cordia, exercete vos in eleemosynis, in jejuniis, in orationibus. His enim purgantur 
quotidiana peccata, quae non possunt nisi subrepere in animam, propter fragilitatem 
humanam. Noli illa contemnere, quia minora sunt; sed time, quia plura sunt.” 
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free in this life, do not deprive us of everlasting life.*’ Nor do they 
kill the spiritual life of the soul in this life. When the Bishop of Hippo 
contends that there are sinners in the Church, or better in the Body of 
Christ, it is to those who are sullied with venial sins that he refers. 
Against the Donatist schismatics, whose fundamental doctrine was 
that the Church of Christ was a church of the pure and immaculate, 
the saint distinguishes between the Church as it is now composed of 
the sinful, at least through venial sins, and the Church in heaven, which 
will be “a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but . . . holy, and without blemish.””** 


Corporate Indwelling and Personal Indwelling 


This much, therefore, is clear: that the Holy Ghost cannot be re- 
ceived by a sinner, inasmuch as that sinner adheres to his sin; further- 
more, that He may be expelled by sin from the souls of those who al- 
ready possess Him; and finally, that we may possess Him through His 
indwelling presence more or less, according to the degree of our sanc- 
tity. Corresponding to our measure of sanctification and possession 
of the Holy Ghost here on earth will be our measure of glorification in 
heaven, provided we persevere in holiness to the end.”® Yet it must 
be borne in mind that St. Augustine’s presentation of these matters 
suggests a twofold inhabitation: the Holy Ghost dwells in the Church 
as a corporate whole and in each individual soul; for he asserts: “God 
dwells in individuals as in His temples and in all taken together as in 
His temple.’*° It is true that the Bishop frequently refers to the 
individual indwelling of. the Holy Ghost; yet it is equally true that he 
is none the less emphatic about His corporate indwelling as the soul 
of the Body of Christ. ‘When you think of His inhabitation,” he 
asserts, “think of unity and of the congregation (congregationem) of 
saints: especially in heaven, ... then on earth, where whilst buiiding 


187 De spir. et lit., 28, 48 (PL 44, 230): “Sicut enim non ~~ a vita aeterna justum 
quaedam peccata venlalla, sine quibus haec vita non ducitur. ...” 

168 Eph. 5:27. 

159 De spiritu et lit., 28, 48 (PL 44, 230): “Verum tamen sicut in regno Dei velut stella 
ab stella in gloria differunt sancti... .” 

160 Fp. 187, 13, 38 (PL 33, 847; CSEL 57, IV, 115). 
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He inhabits His house which is to be dedicated at the end of the 
world.’”16 

Hence, even the categorical assertion that an individual Christian 
is deprived of the personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost in consequence 
of sin does not necessarily entail the estrangement of the same Chris- 
tian from the Mystical Body of Christ and consequently from its soul, 
the indwelling Spirit. Of course, one who is sanctified by the personal 
inhabitation of the Holy Ghost can have his place only in the Body of 
Christ; whereas everyone that is in the Body of Christ ought likewise 
to be in possession of spiritual life and consequently to have the Holy 
Ghost as a personal Indweller. This is the order intended by God and 
this is the purpose of the Body of Christ. But St. Augustine leaves 
room for sinners in the Body of Christ, whilst depriving them of life, 
of grace, of the Holy Ghost. For he explicitly denounces those who 
do not live for God a life imparted to them by the Holy Ghost (vivat 
Deo de Deo), but are distorted and putrid members. Naturally, such 
a member merits to be severed from the Body of Christ, and of such a 
member the Church must be ashamed, but a member it is, as long as it 
adheres to the Church’s Body.” 

Accordingly, one cannot acquiesce without qualification in assertions 
that such sinners, adhering to communion with the Catholica, do not 
pertain to the corpus Christi, since they are deprived of the Holy 
Ghost.’ This conclusion is unwarranted: its fallacy lies in a failure 
to discern this twofold inhabitation; namely, one in the individual, the 


161 Fp. 187, 13, 41 (PL 33, 848; CSEL 57, IV, 118): “Cum vero habitationem ejus cogi- 
tas, unitatem cogita congregationemque sanctorum: maxime in coelis, ubi propterea 
praecipue dicitur habitare, quia ibi fit voluntas ejus perfecta eorum, in quibus habitat, 
obedientia; deinde in terra, ubi aedificans habitat domum suam in fine saeculi dedicandam.” 

162 In Jo. Ev. Tr. 26, 13 (PL 35, 1613): “Qui vult vivere, habeat ubi vivat. Accedat, 
credat; incorporetur ut vivificetur. Non abhorreat a compage membrorum, non sit putre 
membrum quod resecari mereatur, non sit distortum de quo erubescatur...vivat Deo 
de Deo.” 

163 This unreserved conclusion is drawn by Zihringer, Die kirchliche Priestertum nach 
dem hl. Augustinus (Paderborn, 1931), p. 48: “Es gibt fiir Augustin in der Kirche auch 
solche, die drinnen zu sein scheinen, in Wirklichkeit aber draussen sind. Sie sind nur 
quasi intus. Wohl stehen sie im empirischen Verbande der Kirche, aber sie sind nicht 
geistig belebt, gehéren also nicht dem corpus Christi an.” Likewise p. 50: “Wenn der 
Geist das belebende Prinzip der Kirche ist, so kénnen alle, die nicht Traiger des Geistes 
sind, auch nicht Glieder der Kirche Christi sein . . . sie trennen sich selber von der leben- 
digen Kirche, indem sie absterben.” 
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other in the Body of Christ. Bearing in mind, as St. Augustine con- 
stantly did, the type—the human body—we realize the essential differ- 
ence between a member animated by the life of the soul and one com- 
pletely devoid of this vital principle in the body; and yet it is but too 
evident that for such a distorted, putrid, or dead member it is not the 
same to be attached to the body as to be amputated and remain 
severed from it. Much more is this true of the spiritual homologue: 
the African Bishop realizes full well that a sinner despoiled of the indi- 
vidual indwelling of the Holy Spirit but abiding nevertheless, even as a 
dead member, in the unity of the Body of Christ, is more fortunate than 
those completely severed and forming heretical and schismatical 
groups. For, as is natural for physical members in the body, while the 
sinner even as a lifeless member is attached to the living body, he 
remains in proximity to the fountainhead of life and sanctification, 
and consequently there is more opportunity for revitalization. For 
this reason St. Augustine himself encourages those who have ‘“‘grown 
cold in charity,” those who have become “‘weak”’ in the Body of Christ, 
not to be severed from the Body of Christ, because God is potent to 
restore sick and weak members to their pristine state of health. As 
long as the member is united to the body, it is not to be despaired of; 
if it is disunited from the body, there is neither cure nor restoration 
for it.'% 

A somewhat different explanation, so far as the abiding of the Holy 
Ghost is concerned, is to be applied to those men whom the holy Bishop 
terms “‘ficti.”” They seem to have been those who because of the com- 
mission of certain grave sins incurred ecclesiastical penance, which they 
failed to perform.’ It seems that as a result of the transgression they 
alienated themselves from the Church to the extent of losing member- 
ship, which could be regained by fulfilling the condition of penance. 
This they neglected to do, but carried on like the best of the Church’s 
members by participating in its life and sacraments, even to the recep- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. Whether we accept the term according to 


164 Sermo 137, 1 (PL 38, 754): “Quicumque in charitate friguerit, infirmatur in corpore 
Christi. Sed potens est ille, qui jam exaltavit caput nostrum, etiam infirma membra 
sanare: dum tamen non nimia impietate praecidantur, sed haereant corpori donec sanentur. 
Quidquid adhuc haeret corpori, non desperatae sanitatis est: quod autem praecisum fuerit, 
nec curari nec sanari potest.” 

16 Zihringer, op. cit., p. 49. 
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this technical explanation or in the ordinary sense of simulated mem- 
bers, it excludes, in any case, rightful membership and participation 
in the Church. These “ficti” or “simulati” have not the Holy Ghost; 
they are only apparently in the Church. St. Augustine not only 
excludes the individual indwelling of the Holy Ghost in these as in all 
sinners, but also deprives them of that mediate connection which they 
would have with the Holy Ghost as the soul of the Body of Christ, if 
they were dead members in that Body. ‘“They do not belong,” the 
Bishop avers, “to the Church, and to that society of the Spirit”; they 
must cease their simulation before they can coalesce with the tree of 
life. Their condition, therefore, is much less favorable than that of 
the sinner; for, while the sinner pertains to the Body as a dead member, 
they do not even belong to the Body, but in reality are external to it 
and have no membership in the Church at all. It is only after they 
acquire the proper penitential disposition that the Holy Ghost is im- 
parted to them through the imposition of hands;'*? they become tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost and are at the same time reinstated as real mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ, through which again they participate in the 
Holy Ghost as the soul of the Church. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 


What has been thus far presented relative to the Church as the Body 
of Christ, and particularly to the Holy Ghost as its vivifying and unify- 
ing spirit, is the teaching of St. Augustine. There are no difficulties in 
regard to the teaching of the Fathers. Latin and Greek patristic tra- 
dition is unanimous in ascribing the réle of the soul in the Body of 
Christ to the Holy Ghost.’** The same is true of the theologians in 


166 Sermo 71, 19, 32 (PL 38, 462): “Sed nec ille dicendus est esse in Ecclesia, et ad istam 
societatem Spiritus pertinere, qui ovibus Christi corporali tantum commixtione ficto corde 
miscetur”; Ep. 185, 50 (PL 33, 815; CSEL 57, IV, 44): “Non habent itaque Spiritum 
sanctum, qui sunt extra Ecclesiam.... Sed nec ille eum percipit, qui fictus est in Ec- 
clesia.... Qui ergo vult habere Spiritum sanctum, caveat foris ab Ecclesia remanere, 
caveat in eam simulatus intrare: aut si jam talis intravit, caveat in eadem simulatione 
persistere, ut veraciter coalescat arbori vitae.” 

167 Cf. K. Adam, Die kirchliche Siindenvergebung nach dem hl. Augustin (Forsch. zur 
christl. Lit. und Dogmeng., XIV, I; Paderborn, 1917), p. 69. 

168 For patristic tradition, cf. S. Tromp, De Spiritu Sancto Anima Corporis Mystici: 
Testimonia Selecta e Patribus Graecis (Textus et Documenta, ser. theol. I; Univ. Greg., 
Romae, 1932); id., De Spiritu Sancto Anima Corporis Mystici: Test. Select. e PP. Lat. 
(ibid., VII); J. Brunni, “The Soul of the Mystical Body,” Ecc. Rev. XCVII (1937), 545-53. 
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the Scholastic period. It is but natural to find them in accord with 
St. Augustine in this doctrine; for the theology of the Bishop of Hippo 
was the soul of their thought.*® To mention but some names of the 
scholastic period, Hugo of St. Victor,!7° St. Bonaventure,'” and St. 
Thomas!” held the doctrine we have been discussing. 

There are, however, later developments or modifications, for which, 
perhaps, the writings of St. Augustine have given occasion, as they have 
repeatedly for much other truth and heresy, but which are not his 
strict and genuine doctrine. Among these inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations of St. Augustine’s mind on the Holy Ghost and His réle in the 
Church, the Body of Christ, are the assertion that not the divine Person 
of the Holy Ghost is the soul, but His created gifts, and the distinction 
which is made between belonging both to the Body and to the soul of 
the Church, belonging to the Body alone, and belonging to the soul 
alone. Both of these doctrines, which occur not seldom in works and 
textbooks of the past and in our own times, can be traced back to St. 
Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), who is reputed to be the greatest 
apologist of the Catholic Church during the period of the Reformation 
and in subsequent times. The learned Cardinal and saint places 
emphasis on the external factors of the Church, in opposition to the 
Protestants of his time, who exaggerated its internal and invisible 


qualities.’ 


169 FE. Mersch, Le Corps mystique du Christ (2nd ed.; Bruxelles, 1936), II, 162: “Le point 
de départ du tout le mouvement, comme c’est d’ordinaire le cas pour la théologie médiévale, 
se trouve chez saint Augustin.” 

170 De Sacr., P. I, c. 2 (PL 176, 416). 

171 Although he does not state explicitly that the Holy Ghost is the soul of the Mystical 
Body, this doctrine is expressed in equivalent terms: cf. D. Culhane, De Corpore Mystico 
Doctrina Seraphici (Mundelein, 1934) p. 67. 

172 Sum. Theol., 111, q. 8, a. 1 ad 3m; zbid., II-II, q. 183, a. 2 ad 3m; In III Sent., d. 13, 
q. 11, a. 2, sol. 2; In Col. 1, lect. 5; In Rom. 8, lect. 2. 

173 De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, Lib. III, c. 2, (Opera Omnia Bellarmini [Neapoli, 
1856], II, 75): ‘Hoc interest inter sententiam nostram et alias omnes, quod omnes aliae 
requirunt internas virtutes ad constituendum aliquem in Ecclesia, et propterea Ecclesiam 
veram invisibilem faciunt; nos autem, et credimus in Ecclesia inveniri omnes virtutes, 
fidem, spem, charitatem, et caeteras; tamen ut aliquis aliquo modo dici possit pars verae 
Ecclesiae, non putamus requiri ullam internam virtutem, sed tantum externam profes- 
sionem fidei et sacramentorum communionem, quae sensu ipso percipitur.” It will be 
observed that the holy Cardinal employs the term aliquo modo from which it is evident that 
the spiritual factors causing an internal union bring about a more perfect inherence and 
membership in the Church, but the external elements which he names are sufficient for 


membership in the true Church. 
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The thesis of Luther!” and the Reformers!” was that the Church was 
the Body of Christ, a communion of saints, formed of those who have 
faith (as they understood it, in the promises of Christ, whereby one is 
justified) and who are united and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Only 
these were the genuine members of the Church. Such principally and 
in the true sense was the Church of Christ. The true Church, conse- 
quently, had to be invisible; its real members were unknown to men, 
but known to God.'* Since, however, the Protestants also admitted 
in various ways the existence of visible elements in the Church,!”" they 
thereby established a sort of twofold Church—an invisible one and a 
visible one.'7® It must be borne in mind that while the Reformers 


174 A. Harnack, History of Dogmas (Boston, 1897-1900), VII, 187: ‘For him [Luther] the 
Church was the community of Saints, i.e., of believers, whom the Holy Spirit has called, 
enlightened and sanctified through the Word of God, who are continually being built up 
by means of the Gospel in the true faith, who look forward confidently and joyfully to the 
glorious future of the sons of God, and meanwhile serve one another in love, each one in the 
position in which God has placed him. That is the whole creed regarding the Church—the 
community of believers [saints], invisible, but recognizable by the preaching of the Word.” 

1% Confessio Augustana, Art. VII: “Ecclesia est] congregatio sanctorum, in qua Evan- 
gelium recte docetur, et recte administrantur Sacramenta” (J. T. Miiller-Kolde, Die sym- 
bolischen Biicher der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche {Giitersloh, 1912], p. 40: Corpus Re- 
formatorum [Halis Saxorum, Brunsvigiae, Berolini, 1834-1911], XXVI, 276, 356). The 
explanation of this definition contained in the A pologia Confessionis, Art. VII, is the fol- 
lowing: “‘Ecclesia non est tantum societas externarum rerum ac rituum, sicut aliae politiae, 
sed principaliter est societas fidei et Spiritus Sancti in cordibus.... Et haec ecclesia sola 
dicitur corpus Christi, quod Christus Spiritu suo renovat, sanctificat et gubernat”’ (Miihler- 
Kolde, op. cit., 152; Corpus Reformatorum, XXVII, 525); cf. Concordia Triglotta: “Nos 
juxta Scripturas sentimus ecclesiam proprie dictam esse congregationem sanctorum, qui 
vere credunt evangelio Christi et habent Spiritum Sanctum” (Die symbolischen Biicher der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche [St. Louis, 1921], p. 236). There can be no denial that the 
phraseology and the concepts it expresses are easily traceable to the works of St. Augus- 
tine, but they are merely a partial, one-sided, and inadequate presentation of his doctrine. 

176 Basel. Bekennt.: “ ...allein den augen gottes offen und bekannt” (E. F. K. Miller, 
Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformierten Kirche (Leipzig, 1903], p. 96); Concl. Lausan. 
(E. F. K. Miiller, op. cit., p. 110); Prof. Per. Franc. (E. F. K. Miiller, op. cit., p. 663). 

177 Conf. August., VII; cf. footnote 175. See also Zwingli’s Fidei ratio, VI (E. F. K. 
Miller, op. cit., p. 85); Confes. Tetrapolitana (1530), XV (E. F. K. Miiller, op. cit., p. 70); 
Catech. Genev. (E. F. K. Miiller, op. cit., p. 512). 

178 Article VII of the Augsburg Confession has been and is to this day an occasion of 
much discussion in the Lutheran Church as to what constitutes the real nature of the 
Church. Thus M. Schian, “Sichtbare und Unsichtbare Kirche,” Zeitschrift fiir syste- 
matische Theologie, TX (1932), 535: “Uber das Wesen der Kirche ist unendlich viel ver- 
handelt worden. In Konferenzen, Religionsprichen, engeren Disputationen haben die 
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did not hesitate to condemn Scholasticism, they admired St. Augustine 
and professed to follow his conception of the Church. 

The antithesis of their doctrine was that proposed and defended by 
St. Robert Bellarmine. The profession of one and the same faith, a 
communion of the same sacraments, and submission to the authority 
instituted by Christ were tokens of membership in the Church of 
Christ, so that there was but one visible, knowable Church.!7* He 
expresses this aspect of the Church, very concretely, when he says: 
“Ecclesia enim est coetus hominum ita visibilis et palpabilis, ut est 
coetus populi Romani, vel regnum Galliae.’’!*° It must be stated that 
these assertions and descriptions express a one-sided view of the 
Church—its external and visible aspect. Their justification lies in the 
apologetic character of Bellarmine’s works; for he was combating the 
other extreme in the Reformers, who took the spiritual aspect princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, as the essential constituent of the true Church 
and thus withdrew the Church from human knowability and control. 


St. Augustine and St. Robert Bellarmine on the Corpus Ecclesiae 


It was stated that Bellarmine gives preponderance in his definition 
to what can be called the external and visible Church, viz., the hier- 
archical, social, and sacramental nature of the Church. It is true that 
this great apologist considers the Church to be the Body of Christ, and 
that in these same apologetical works; yet when we analyze the term 
body (corpus) and compare it with the Pauline and Augustinian con- 
cept we discover that the notion underlying the term body in Bellar- 
mine falls short of the meaning which is proper to St. Paul and St. 
Augustine. Whereas in the latter two writers its essential and direct 
meaning lies in the spirituality of life which is proper to the Church as 
the Body of Christ, and in the harmonized activity of parts in that 





Lutheraner, wie Kahnis einmal bemerkte, an der Bestimmung der Kirche Art. VII der 
Augsburgischen Konfession sich die Zihhe zerbissen, ohne sich einigen zu kénnen.”’ 

179 De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, I11, 2 (Opera Omnia [Neapoli, 1856], II, 75): 
“Nostra autem sententia est Ecclesiam unam tantum esse, non duas, et il!am unam et 
veram esse coetum hominum ejusdem Christianae fidei professione, et eorundem sacra- 
mentorum communione colligatum, sub regimine legitimorum pastorum, ac praecipue 
unius Christi in terris vicarii, romani pontificis.’” The words just quoted have become a 
prevalent definition of the Church. 

180 Thid., p. 95, 91. 
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spiritual life, in St. Robert’s works it takes on rather a corporeal and 
visible nature denoting proper collocation, subjection of parts, co- 
operation, and harmony.!* 

The doctrine of St. Robert Bellarmine which directly interests us here 
is contained in the following pregnant passage: 


Notandum autem est ex Augustino in breviculo collationis, collat. 3, ecciesiam 
esse corpus vivum, in quo est anima et corpus, et quidem anima sunt interna dona 
Spiritus sancti, fides, spes, caritas, etc. Corpus sunt externa professio fidei et 
communicatio sacramentorum. Ex quo fit, ut quidam sint de anima et corpore 
Ecclesiae, et proinde uniti Christo capiti interius et exterius; et tales sunt perfectis- 
sime de ecclesia; sunt enim quasi membra viva in corpore quamvis etiam inter 
istos aliqui magis, aliqui minus vitam participent, et aliqui etiam solum initium 
vitae habeant, et quasi sensum, sed non motum, ut qui habent solam fidem sine 
caritate. Rursum aliqui sunt de anima et non de corpore, ut catechumeni, vel 
excommunicati, si fidem et caritatem habeant, quod fieri potest. Denique aliqui 
sunt de corpore, et non de anima, ut qui nullam habent internam virtutem, et 
tamen spe aut timore aliquo temporali profitentur fidem, et in sacramentis com- 
municant sub regimine pastorum, et tales sunt sicut capilli aut ungues, aut mali 
humores in corpore humano.'* 


As the introductory words of this passage intimate, the whole doc- 
trine therein contained is purported to be that of St. Augustine and is 
supposed to be digested from his work, Breviculus Collationis cum 
Donatistis.* Neither the wording, however, nor the doctrine in its 
entirety as proposed by the Cardinal can be found in the Breviculus 
Collationis nor can it be attributed to St. Augustine as a reconstruction 
of his teaching even if his other works are taken into consideration. 
Some of the contents of this citation, words as well as doctrine, are 
strongly reminiscent of the African Bishop’s writings, yet some salient 

181 His corporeal conception of the Mystical Body of Christ is well illustrated in the fol- 


lowing passage extracted from one of his sermons, Concio XLIII, De Nativitate Beatae 
Mariae Virginis (Opera Omnia [Parisiis, 1873], CX, 378-80) : ‘Ecclesia integrum quoddam 


et pulcherrimum corpus est, cujus caput Christus, Deus et Homo. . . . Cor autem, quod in 
medio corpore invisum ... Spiritus sanctus est.... Jam vero collum... Virgo Mater 
est: ipsa est enim capiti proxima.... Porro humeri Apostoli, et Episcopi ac pastores 
caeteri dici possunt.... Brachia vero... Martyres.... Pectusautem... Prophetae... 
Renes vero illi sunt, qui poenitentiae, jejuniis...incumbunt. Viscera virgines sunt... . 
Genua, auditores, illi sunt, qui genibus flexis, fundendis precibusincumbunt.... Denique 
pedes ... matrimonio copulatos designant. Stomachus...clerici sunt....” Cf. J. de 


la Serviére, La théologie de Bellarmin (Paris, 1909), p. 170, adnot. 6. 
182 De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, 111, 2 (Opera Omnia, II, 75). 
183 Collatio tertii diet (PL 43, 622 ff; CSEL 53, III, 50 ff.). 
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points of the passage will be shown not to be found in, or not to tally 
with the writings of St. Augustine.!™ 

It cannot simply be asserted that St. Augustine makes the distinc- 
tion between corpus Ecclesiae and anima Ecclesiae, as Specht inter- 
prets.'® As to Bellarmine, one is strongly inclined to assume that it 
was his intention, not so much to investigate and interpret the exact 
mind of St. Augustine, as to present the latter’s doctrine in a coloring 
and form which in part it had received in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and which in part he himself had given to it, especially under 
the pressure of new apologetical needs to which he believed he could 
accommodate it. For, in reality, neither the terms corpus Ecclesiae 
(for corpus Ecclesiae is not corpus Christi nor is it the Ecclesia or 
Catholica) and anima Ecclesiae'* nor the meaning underlying them can 
be attributed to St. Augustine. These terms denote segregation, at 
least in part, one from another. On the other hand, the Church of 
St. Augustine is the corpus Christi, and in the corpus Christi is the Holy 
Ghost. These constitute an indivisible unit. 


Cardinal Hosius and the Corpus Ecclesiae 


All indications seem to point to the great post-Tridentine apologist 
himself as the partial originator of the phraseology and especially of 
the doctrine which the terms are calculated to express. As to the 
terms, the expression corpus Ecclesiae certainly occurs before the time 
of Bellarmine. It is found in St. Paul himself: “Et ipse est caput 
corporis Ecclesiae” ;!*7 the passage, however, is to be interpreted as 
equivalent to corpus Christi in the Augustinian sense. It is used too by 
St. Thomas, e.g., “Omnes christiani qui sunt de corpore Ecclesiae 


184 Tt is difficult to see how Th. Specht, who has made a serious study of the ecclesiology 
of St. Augustine, could quote the passage of St. Bellarmine in an approving tone, as if it 
were an expression of the African Bishop’s mind (Die Lehre von der Kirche nach dem hl. 
Augustin [Paderborn, 1892], p. 63). 

18 Th. Specht, op. cit., pp. 63, 39; so too Bellarmine’s commentator, De la Serviére, 
op. cit., p. 170: “‘Aprés saint Augustin, le cardinal rappelle la distinction entre l’Ame de 
l’Eglise, ‘qui est l'ensemble des vertus et des dons du saint Esprit, foi, espérance, charité, 
etc.’ et le corps de l’Eglise, ‘qui est la profession extérieure de la foi et la participation aux 
sacrements.’ ”’ 

186 P. Battifol, Le catholicisme du saint Augustin, p. 250: “Specht a tort de dire que le 
terme ‘Ame de |’Eglise’ est augustinien.” 


187 Col. 1:18. 
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idem credunt.”!** But this corpus Ecclesiae of St. Thomas seems 
likewise to be the same as “‘the Body which is the Church,”!*® in the 
sense of the Augustinian corpus Christi, quod est Ecclesia. As to the 
term anima Ecclesiae, it is proper to St. Robert Bellarmine and is to 
be considered as his innovation. 

The doctrine conveyed by these terms and expressed by the great 
anti-Reformation apologist cannot be discovered in the works of 
authors before his time. In fact, in another contemporaneous author 
of great name and merit, who wrote upon the same subjects as the 
Jesuit Cardinal in defense of the Catholic doctrine against the Re- 
formers, and who had not a little influence upon subsequent writers,!% 
we find neither the phrase anima Ecclesiae nor the interpretation given 
by Bellarmine. The man to whom I am referring is Cardinal Hosius 
of Poland, Prince-Bishop of Ermland, one of the papal legates who 
presided over the Council of Trent; he preceded the Jesuit apologist by 
about thirty years and faced the very same problems. Cardinal 
Hosius, in defending and explaining the position and doctrines of the 
Catholic Church in his works, which enjoyed great popularity in his 
day,'* draws his material in great part from St. Augustine and employs 
the mode of argumentation that the latter used so effectively against 


188 Expos. in Symbolum, in art. 9. 

189 M. J. Congar, “The Idea of the Church in St. Thomas Aquinas,” The Thomist, I 
(1939), 336, n. 8: “St. Thomas frequently compares the corpus Ecclesiae, that is the body 
which is the Church, and the natural body... .” 

199 Among the authors of this period who recognize the authority of Cardinal Hosius, 
refer to, or make use of his works, the following may be mentioned: Bellarmine, De Con- 
troverstis Christianae Fidei, 1, 2; 111, 1; I11, 10 (Opera Omnia, II, 13, 73, 89); T. Stapleton, 
Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Methodica (Parisiis, 1582), fol. 14 (fac. 2); 
Bartholomaeus Medina, Expositio in Tertiam D. Thomae Partem, q. 8, a. 3 (Venetiis, 
1590, p. 142); Michael Medina, Christianae Paraenesis sive de Recta in Deum Fide (Venetiis, 
1564), Lib. VII, c. 10, fol. 244 (fac. 1); Antonius Cordubensis, Opera in V Libros Digesta 
(Venetiis, 1569; Toledo, 1570), Lib. IV, fol. 221, 223-24, 225, 229, 230, 235, 254, 256, 257; 
Gregorius de Valentia, Commentaria Theologica III (Ingolstadii, 1803), Disp. 1, q. 1, 
Punct. VII, q. 4, col. 163 B, 172 B. Moreover Hosius is recognized as an authority and is 
praised by the Popes, Paul IV, Pius IV, Pius V; cf. S. Frankl, Doctrina Hosii de Notis 
Ecclesiae in Luce Saeculi X VI Considerata (Romae, 1934), p. 174. 

191 His Confessio Fidei Catholicae Christianae, published partly at Cracow in 1553, and 
partly at Mainz in 1557 was considered “one of the best pieces of polemical literature pro- 
duced during the period of the Reformation . . . more than thirty editions of it were printed 
during the lifetime of the author, and translations were made into German, Polish, English, 
Scotch, French, Italian, Flemish, Moravian, Arabic, and Armenian” (M. Ott, “Hosius,” 
Cath. Enc., VII, 473-74). 
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the Donatists.’% For this reason Hosius merited, in the estimation 
of some, the appellation of alter Augustinus.’* 

Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius employed himself chiefly in the explana- 
tion and defense of the nature of justification and of the true Church 
of Christ.‘ And yet the Polish Cardinal was not acquainted either 
with the aforesaid phraseology (except, as we shall see, the term corpus 
Ecclesiae), nor with the threefold division which it introduced into 
the Church, namely, of those belonging only to the Body; of those 
belonging only to the soul, even though they be outside of the Church; 
and, finally, of those belonging to the Body and the soul of the Church. 


12 J. Uminski, “Zagadnienie wplywu $w. Augustyna na St. Hozjusza,” Collectanea 
Theologica (Lw6éw, 1930), p. 524-530; S. Frankl, op. cit., pp. 144 fi. 

19 Cf. Stanislaus Hosius, Opera Omnia in Duos Divisa Tomos (Coloniae, 1584), II, 
Epistola dedicatoria, in which are contained the words of Hosius’ secretary, Stanislaus 
Reszka, summing up the opinion of his contemporaries concerning Card. Hosius: ‘‘Non 
vereor...ne me quisquam existimet diuturnae consuetudinis, quae mihi cum Hosio 
intercessit et eius benevolentiae, qua me ad extremum usque vitae suae diem prosecutus est, 
dulcedine delinitum, haec, quae dico, omnia libentius, quam verius praedicare; cum ita 
communis, ita constans, ita perpetua sit omnium de Hosii nostri pietate opinio, ut, etsi 
praecipuum meum erga illum studium esse deberet, pene tamen aequali cum caeteris 
versari videatur. Hoc enim in omnibus pene libris et litteris summorum et doctissimorum 
virorum, qui nostra hac tempestate floruerunt, observavi, quod magna sit inter omnes in 
omnibus orbis partibus de Hosii praestantia consensio. Alii vocant ecclesiae columnam, 
alii malleum haereticorum, alii ornamentum collegii Cardinalium, alii Polonicum Patri- 
archam...alii... Magnum Hosium...alii nostri temporis Augustinum... alii... 
numguam satis laudatum ecclesiae defensorem, rectae fidei custodem vigilantissimum. . . . 
Neque etiam dubitavit vir quidam eruditus Germanos suos admonere, ut Hosii Christianae 
Catholicae fidei confessio in omnibus templis et cathedris ab omnibus parochis populo 
praelegeretur et iterum atque iterum repeteretur, cum vix quisquam isto, ut ait, saeculo 
plenius, utilius, apertius, magis etiam ordinate, totum corpus doctrinae christianae, 
totamque illius vim et rationem complexus esse, nec efficacius Lutheri errores et aliarum 
sectarum vanitates refutasse videatur. Ita et merito possit, propter admirabilem vitae 
sanctitatem et divinam pene eruditionem, rerumque maximarum usum et experientiam 
non pro qualibet ecclesiae Dei columna, sed pro altero huius temporis Augustino reputari.” 
Cf. Rescii Epistolarum Liber Unus (Neapoli, 1598), pp. 176 f. 

1% While St. Bellarmine views the Church from the standpoint of its visible aspect, 
Cardinal Hosius, facing the same enemy, envisages the Church from its mystical aspect of 
the Body of Christ. Of course these considerations in each are not exclusive of the other 
element. Compare the definitions given of the Church by each. Bellarmine: “Nostra 
autem sententia est Ecclesiam ... esse coetum hominum ejusdem Christianae fidei pro- 
fessione, et eorundem sacramentorum communione colligatum, sub regimine legitimorum 
pastorum, ac praecipue unius Christi in terris vicarii, romani pontificis” (op. cit., III, 2, 
p. 75). Cardinal Hosius: “Ecclesia Catholica est unum corpus, et habet diversa membra, 
sicut etiam Paulus meminit (Rom. 12: 4-5; I Cor. 12: 12 ff.): anima autem, quae corpus 
hoc vivificat, est Spiritus Sanctus, caput vero illius est Christus” (of. cit., cap. 20, I, 28). 
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For, in the ecclesiology of Hosius, who follows the lead of St. Augustine, 
the members of the mystical Church, or those who are united in living 
communion with Christ, are within the empirical, juridical society of 
the Church.'* 

Yet upon closer study it will be discovered that the term corpus itself 
in the works of Hosius is distant from the exact meaning of St. Augus- 
tine and approximates to the visible and corporeal signification which 
is usual in the works of Bellarmine. Although Hosius, following in the 
footsteps of St. Augustine, insists upon an indivisible unity which 
exists between the body and the head,’ still he seems to make a dis- 
tinction as to the manner or degree of participation in each of these. 
Thus, when he speaks of members who are united to Christ through 
faith and charity, he calls them membra Christi!” as belonging to 
Christ the Head, whereas he asserts that the wicked members of the 
Church are in the Body of Christ, the Church—in Christi corpore 
Ecclesia;!** or simply in the Body of Christ—in corpore Christi.’ 

1% J. Smoczynski, Eklezjologja Stanislawa Hozjusza (Pelplin, 1937), p. 88-89. 

1% Confessio, c. 48 (Opera Omnia Hosii, 1, 59): “Dominus noster Jesus Christus, quem- 
admodum ab Augustino legimus [Enar. in Ps. 61 (PL 36, 730); In Gal., 38 (PL 35, 
2125)], unus est homo cum capite et corpore suo, Salvator corporis et membrorum cor- 
poris, duo in carne una”; Confessio, c. 56 (Opera Omnia Hosii, I, 212): “Etenim totus 
Christus, quemadmodum ab eodem Augustino legimus scriptum [Emar. in Ps. 3 (PL 36, 
76); De Unitate Ecclesiae, c. 4 (PL 43, 395; CSEL 52, 238); Sermo 137, 1, 1 (PL 38, 754)] 
caput et corpus est. Caput est Unigenitus Dei Filius, Corpus ejus Ecclesia: sponsus et 
sponsa, duo in carne una’’; Ep. 128 (Opera Omnia Hosii, II, 281): “Christus et caput et 
corpus est; corpus autem ejus est Ecclesia, quae cum capite suo Christus unus est, nec 
umquam vel ille ab ipsa vel ipsa ab illo separantur.” Compare with St. Augustine, 
Enar. in Ps. 3 (PL 36, 76); Enar. in Ps. 17 (PL 36, 154). 

197 Confessio, c. 43 (Opera Omnia Hosii I, 142): “Quisquis ad salutem vult accipere 
Corpus et Sanguinem Christi, hoc imprimis eum contendere et elaborare oportet, ut sit 
membrum Christi, hoc est, per fidem et charitatem Christo adhaereat.” He points out 
those that are not members: ‘“‘Non est autem Christi membrum, qui plus diligit creaturam, 


et ei magis adhaeret quam Creatori Redemptorique suo Christo.... Non est membrum 
Christi, qui fratrem ad Christi corpus pertinentem odio habet.... Non est membrum 
Christi, qui segregat semetipsum a corpore Christi.... Denique quicumque criminis 


alicujus capitalis reus est, non est membrum Christi” (Joc. cit.). 

198 Confutatio, Lib. III (Opera Omnia Hosii I, 537): “Manifestius est, quam ut negare 
possis, Brenti, quod in Ecclesia non boni tantum, sed et mali sunt, ac plures mali, sed longe 
diversa ratione quam boni. Siquidem boni sunt in ea tanquam viva membra, quae vitam 
suam habent a Spiritu Christi, et vivifico illo influxu qui est per vivam fidem et charitatem. 
Contra mali sic sunt in Christi corpore Ecclesia, sicut sunt in humano corpore sanguis 
noxius, humores mali, capilli, ungues, membra arefacta, quae tametsi vitam a spiritu non 
recipiunt, sunt nihilominus in corpore. Caeterum si nimis exundat sanguis noxius, phleboto- 
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In the terminology of Hosius, to be a member of the Body of Christ, 
the Church—Christi corporis Ecclesiae—is equivalent to being a mem- 
ber of the Church—membrum Ecclesiae. Let us summarize: a per- 
fect member, according to Cardinal Hosius, is said to be a member of 
Christ or of Christ the Head; a true member, although not a perfect 
one (since he is not united by faith and charity) is described as being 
a member of the Church or of Christ’s Body. Therefore, the terms 
Body, Body of Christ, or Body of Christ, the Church, designate the 
visible, social, sacramental, and ritualistic aspect of the Church. 


Meaning of Corpus in the Sixteenth Century 


So much for a comparison of the manner in which the term corpus 
Ecclesiae was used and interpreted by St. Robert Bellarmine, who has 
exerted the greatest influence upon subsequent apologetical theology, 
and by Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius, who has impregnated his concept 
of the Church with the aspect of the Mystical Body of Christ, and who 
was steeped in the works of St. Augustine more than any other theo- 
logian of the sixteenth century. The reason for the use of these terms 
in precisely the meaning found in these and other writers is the change 





mia tollitur, ne totum corpus pereat; si nimis luxuriat caesaries capitis aut barba, tondetur; 
si nimis extant ungues indecore, resecantur; si redundet corpus malis humoribus, per 
vomitum relevatur; si denique membrum aliquod cancro sit infectum, ense rescinditur, 
ne pars syncera trahatur. Eadem est ratio eorum qui mali sunt in Christi cor pore Ecclesia. 
Nam si nimis exundat eorum effrenis petulantia, aut castigatione comprimitur, vel excom- 
municatione prorsus resecatur.... Haec nobis visum est crassius explicare ...eorum 
causa ...qui nostro saeculo veterem Donatistarum errorem renovantes, manifestos 
peccatores esse negant in Ecclesia.” Compare St. Augustine, In Ep. ad Parthos, III, 4 
(PL 35, 1999) : “Et sunt qui intus sic sunt in corpore Domini nostri Jesu Christi . . . quo- 
modo humores mali. Quando evomuntur, tunc relevatur corpus: sic et mali quando ex- 
eunt, tunc Ecclesia relevatur. Et dicit quando eos evomit atque projicit corpus: Ex me 
exierunt humores isti, sed non erant éx me.” 

199 Confutatio, III (Opera Omnia Hosii I, 537), where he says that members in the 
Church are “partim viva partim etiam putrida et mortua...atque haec quamdiu aut 
ipsa se non praeciderint aut judicio Ecclesiae praecisa non fuerint a Christi corpore, mem- 
bra illius vocari et esse, quamvis mortua.” 

200 Compare, for example, the two following passages: Confutatio, III (Opera Omnia 
Hosii I, 537): “Observat aliquis ritus, quos per orbem Christianum universum observari 
videmus ab omnibus, quicunque Christiani censeri volunt, nihil jam impedit quominus 
inter Christianos et Christi corporis Ecclesiae membra numeretur.”’ The second passage: 
Confutatio, V (Opera Omnia I, 590): “Nihil impedit, quominus eum, in quo publicam et 
legitimam professionem fidei et vocationem agnoscimus, pro vero Ecclesiae membro 
habeamus, etiamsi coram Deo verum membrum non sit.” 
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of meaning which the Augustinian corpus had undergone either in the 
sixteenth century or at some time prior to it. This was a transforma- 
tion from a spiritual conception of the fourth century to a juridical 
conception of the times under consideration. This point frequently 
is not adverted to; as a result, the word corpus or corpus Ecclesiae is 
construed in Augustinian and patristic fashion. Yet the word Body 
in the phrase Body of Christ or Body of the Church was used to designate 
the Church specifically as a society with all that it contained, inasmuch 
as this constituted a moral body, and not precisely in contradistinction 
to the empirical aspect of the Church. Rather, the term corpus, 
understood in this manner, pointed predominantly to the institutional, 
social, and visible Church, although it did not always prescind from 
the internal and spiritual elements. It is in this sense that it occurs 
also in such writers of this period as Driedo, Pighius, Sonnio, Anthony 
of Cordova, and Medina. Stapleton,?” as well as St. Robert Bellar- 
mine,” proves the visibility and other experimental characteristics 
of the Church precisely from the fact that the Church is defined as a 
body. Now this form of arguing is a sufficient proof of the juridical 
sense in which body was understood by these theologians of great 
repute and merit, and is at the same time indicative of the deviation 
from the use to which it was put by St. Augustine. 

In conclusion to this study on the corpus Ecclesiae of the sixteenth 
century and its deviation from the corpus Christi of St. Augustine, a 
few words can be added to illustrate how this difference affects mem- 
bership in the Church. According to the mind of St. Augustine on this 
point, the following conclusion must be drawn: whosoever is in the 
Catholica (and by this he means the one visible, institutional, and 
Catholic Church) is also a member of the corpus Christi. Asa member 
of the Body of Christ he may either constitute it or merely adhere to 


20 T. Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Methodica (Parisiis, 
1582), Contr. I, 1. 4, c. 6, p. 114: “Ecclesia‘quum sit Corpus, non membrum, per ea cog- 
noscitur quae corpori, ut tali conveniunt, non quae membris ut talibus conveniunt.... 
Ex quo fit, ut Ecclesia definita tamquam Corpus, per illa corporis propria definiatur, 
visibilitatem, multitudinem, perpetuitatem, quia Ecclesia corpus est visibile, crescens per 
omnes gentes, et perpetua successione perdurans, quasi his tribus dimensionibus constans. 
Longitudo et latitudo hujus corporis in ipsa amplissima ejus multitudine longe lateque 
diffusa conspiciatur.” 

22 Op. cit., 1. 3, c. 2, p. 75: “... Ecclesiam esse corpus vivum.... Corpus sunt ex- 
terna professio, et communicatio Sacramentorum’’. 
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it. Members who form the Body of Christ possess the Holy Ghost by 
His corporate indwelling, because they are the Body of Christ in which 
He is the soul, but also as an individual Indweller by whose presence 
and powers they are sanctified. Members who merely adhere to the 
Body of Christ by virtue of their inherence in the Catholica, that is to 
say, sinners, have not the Holy Ghost as their personal Indweller and 
Sanctifier, yet they have a connection, frail indeed and not vital, with 
the Body which is animated by Him as its soul. 

In contradistinction to the corpus Christi of St. Augustine, the corpus 
Ecclesiae of St. Robert Bellarmine designates precisely those in the 
Church who do not partake of the inner life of grace and sanctity, and 
who do not possess the indwelling Holy Spirit. For he says that they 
are those who have no internal virtue, but who profess the same faith, 
communicate in the same sacraments, and are subject to the same ec- 
clesiastical authority. These sinners he compares to the capilli et 
ungues or mali humores—terms which are borrowed from St. Augustine 
and which have become current epithets in Scholastic and post-Scho- 
lastic writers for designating a corresponding place for sinners in the 
Body of Christ. 

Less plausible is what he says about members belonging to the anima 
Ecclesiae, although they do not belong to the corpus Ecclesiae. Bel- 
larmine explicitly mentions, by way of example, the catechumens and 
the excommunicated as belonging to this class, but, on the principle he 
lays down, it is to be extended to all outside of the Church, who possess 
certain life-giving gifts of the Holy Ghost. Such men obviously do not 
belong to the corpus Ecclesiae, because they are not united by the 
external bonds whereby they would profess the same faith, communi- 
cate in the same sacraments, and be subject to the same authority, 
yet they possess that life which is proper to the Body of Christ, hence 
they belong to the anima Ecclesiae. Later theologians have expressed 
the same doctrine, which explains justification and salvation outside 
the Church for those who are in good faith by saying that they are in the 
true Church of Christ by an implicit desire and intention (im voto) .?% 


203 FE, Mura, Le Corps Mystique du Christ (Paris, 1936), I, 204: “On notera en passant 
que, pour saint Augustin, l’4me de |’Eglise ne deborde pas son Corps, et on ne saurait donc 
appartenir a l’Ame de I’Eglise sans appartenir 4 son Corps, au moins in volo, par le désir 
implicite que posséde nécessairement toute Ame sincére, en grace avec Dieu.” 
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In St. Augustine’s doctrine we may unhesitatingly distinguish two 
possible affirmations on this point: first, that such men of good will 
have something of the Holy Ghost, outside of the unity of the Church, 
which is the corpus Christi; secondly, that they belong to the Holy 
Ghost as the soul of the corpus Christi, and consequently to the one 
Church. St. Augustine would admit the former assertion in reference 
to those who are said by Bellarmine to belong to the anima Ecclesiae; 
but he makes no room for the latter assertion, and in fact, in his specu- 
lations, particularly on the case of Cornelius, the gentile centurion, he 
excludes it. Yet the latter assertion is precisely what is intended by 
the phrase in question. The African champion of the Church’s unity 
was more intent on defending the one, concrete, and visible Catholica, 
than in contemplating the fate of those who were bona fide outside of 
this unity; he preferred to be betrayed into rigorism rather than to 
employ a formula (anima Ecclesiae) under which many a schismatic or 
heretic could find comfortable shelter. 

In effect, the difference is this: the Church of St. Augustine, as was 
already shown, is not to be conceived as two separate entities: one 
consisting of the corpus Christi, and the other of the empirical and 
external Church. It is one and the same Church, although it is not 
realized in both aspects to the same extent. But if we introduce the 
distinction involved in the anima Ecclesiae, we set up a Church of 
Christ which is some sort of invisible Church,?% and thus make the 
Holy Ghost a soul outside of His Body, the corpus Christi. This we 
find neither in St. Augustine nor in official documents of the teaching 
Church.?% The more recent trend?” of complete identification of the 


204 T. Capéran, Le probléme du salut des infidéles (Paris, 1912), p. 81: “La formule 
{l’4me de I’Eglise] est malheureuse dans la mesure od elle conduirait 4 penser que ces 
justes forment une sorte d’F glise invisible dédoublement de l’autre, et qu’il ne saurait étre 
question pour eux d’aggrégation a la société visible établie par Notre-Seigneur.” 

26 C, Journet, “L’Esprit-Saint, Héte et Ame Incréée de l’Fglise,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
Supplément, XL (1934), 71 ff.: “Une pareille maniére de distinguer l’Ame et le Corps de 
l’Eglise est sans fondement dans les documents authentiques du Magistére, elle parait 
influencée par la conception protestante de |’ glise spirituelle distincte de l’Eglise visible, 
et elle est d’un emploi dangereux....”’ The origin of these expressions is not to be sought 
in influences of Protestant conceptions, but in adaptations for the purpose of explaining 
the manner in which justification and salvation are attained by those in good faith outside 
of the Church. 

206 Cf., e.g., L. Lercher, Imstitutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (Oeniponte, 1927), p. 447; 
S. Tromp, De Ecclesia, Quod Est Corpus Christi Mysticum (Romae, 1937), pp. 15, 23; E. 
Mura, op. cit., I, 204: “Cette séparation, méme inadéquate entre l’Ame et le Corps de 
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Church as the Body of Christ and as a juridical society is in complete 
accord with Augustinian theology and polemics. 

The distinction mentioned above has its roots in the deviation from 
the teaching of St. Augustine concerning the relation of the Holy 
Ghost to the Church, the Body of Christ. For Bellarmine’s passage, 
quoted above, gave rise to a teaching espoused by a number of more 
recent theologians?” according to which not the Person of the Holy 
Ghost, but His operations, or rather created effects and gifts—such as 
faith, hope, charity, and grace—are the soul of the Church. Although 
there is an indispensable connection between these operations of the 
Holy Ghost and the Holy Ghost Himself, still they cannot be identi- 
fied. In the one view, the uncreated, divine Being Himself assumes 
the réle of a vivifying and unifying principle in the way that a soul 
performs this function in the body; in the other, created effects of the 
Holy Spirit, through which indeed we participate in divine life, are the 
soul of the Body of Christ. It is the difference between the created 
and uncreated. It renders less effectual the analogy between the Body 
of Christ and the natural body, upon which St. Paul and tradition 
rely so much. It subtracts from the visibility and knowability of the 
Church. Finally, it destroys the coextensiveness of the juridical 
Church with the Body of Christ. 

In his own day, Bellarmine could point to no support of his exposi- 
tion; for the theologians before and in his time teach that the Holy 
Ghost Himself is the soul of the Mystical Body of Christ. Thus one 





l’Eglise, doit étre abandonnée comme inexacte”; G. Van Noort, De Ecclesia Christi (5th 
ed., Hilversum, 1932); though he makes a distinction between anima and corpus Ecclesiae, 
and makes the internal sanctifying factors the anima, still he is careful to have both coa- 
lesce into one and the same Church. Thus he says on p. 87: “‘Anima et corpus ecclesiae 
non sunt duae ecclesiae, altera invisibilis altera visibilis, sed simul constituunt unam 
ecclesiam visibilem simul et vivam.” 

207 The following passage serves to illustrate what the soul is in a somewhat more ex- 
tended sense: Brunsmann-Preuss, Fundamental Theology (St. Louis, 1931), III, 214: 
“The invisible element, the soul of the Church, is the principle of supernatural life and of 
the activity corresponding thereto. It comprises whatever serves each member to become 
holy—sanctifying grace, the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, actual graces, as well as those gifts of the Holy Spirit which are con- 
ferred upon certain members for the sanctification of others. Among the latter are the 
charismata, strictly so-called, and the authority given to ecclesiastical superiors to guide 
and govern their subjects.” This opinion is upheld by Dom. Palmieri, G. Wilmers, De 
Ecclesia, p. 86; G. Van Noort, op. cit., p. 85 f.; E. Hugon, Hors de l’Eglise, point de salut 
(Paris, 1907), p. 13; cf. Carton de Wiart, in Collectanea Mechlinensia, mai, 1935. 
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is able to name in support of this doctrine such authorities of that 
period as Hosius,?°* Melchior Cano,?°® C. Schatzgeyer,“° W. Lin- 
danus,”" J. Turrecremata*” (1388-1468), F. Sonnio (¢ 1576),2 A. 
Pighius (f 1542),? and T. Stapleton (1535-1598).25 In recent times 
the doctrine that the created gifts of the Holy Ghost constitute the soul 
of the Church is receding and the doctrine of St. Paul*® and St. 
Augustine is being reinstated. The encyclical of Pope Leo XIII*"’ on 
the Holy Ghost has given a strong impetus in that direction. Modern 
textbooks”!* and other works”® which treat of the Church as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, and whole series of recent articles*° lend their 
weight of authority to the universality of the doctrine that the Holy 
Ghost Himself is the soul of the Church, the Body of Christ. 


208 Confessio, c. 20 (Opera Omnia Hosii I, 28): “Anima autem, quae corpus hoc vivificat, 
est Spiritus Sanctus, caput vero illius est Christus.” 

209 De Locis Theologicis, Lib. IV, c. 4 (ed. Migne, Parisiis, 1863, I, 234): “Spiritus Sanc- 
tus est hujus corporis anima.” 

210 Scrutinium Divinae Scripturae pro Conciliatione Dissidentium Dogmatum, 1522; ed. 
U. Schmidt, O.F.M., in Corpus Catholicorum, heft 5, Miinster, 1922, p. 88-89. 

21 De Vera Christi Jesu Ecclesia (Coloniae, 1572) teaches this indirectly in c. 48, p. 


293-94. 
212 Summa de Ecclesia (Venetiis, 1561) In Lib. I, c. 43, fol. 50 (fac 1); cf. In Lib. I, c. 


VI, fol. 8 (fac. 1). 

213 Demonstrationum Religionis Christianae Libri Duo (Lovanii, 1556), Lib. II, fol. 449. 

214 Controversiarum, quibus nunc exagitatur Christi fides et religio . . . explicatio (Venetiis, 
1541), fol. CX XX, fol. CX XXII (fac 1). 

25 Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Relectio (Antverpiae, 1596), q. 3, art. 6, p. 55; 
Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Methodica (Parisiis, 1582), Controv. II, 
lib. V, cap. 1: “Quemadmodum enim anima est actus et perfectio totius corporis organismi 
.. . Sic Spiritus Sanctus est anima totius Ecclesiae. ...” 

26 T Cor. 12:7-11; I Cor. 12:13; Rom. 8:2; cf. E. Mura, Le Corps mystique du Christ, 
I, 200 ff; F. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul (Eng. trans., London, 1942), II, 288-91. 

217 Divinum Illud, AAS, XXTX (1898), 650. 

218 H. Dieckmann, De Ecclesia, I1, 242-45; D’Herbigny, Theologia de Ecclesia, 11, 234- 
37; Lercher, Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, I, 403; S. Tromp, op. cit., p. 169. 

219 E. Mura, op. cit., I, 197-224. 

20 P, Davigneau, “L’Ame du Corps mystique”, La vie spirituelle, L (1937), 65-85; E. 
Delaye, “La vie de la grace,” Nouvelle rev. théol., LIII (1926), 561-78; H. Hughes, ‘The 
Mystical Body”, Ecclesiastical Review, LXXII (1925), 225-33; C. Journet, ‘“‘Le Saint- 
Esprit, Principe de l’Eglise”, La vie spirituelle, XL (1934), Suppl., 1-27; id., “L’Esprit- 
Saint, Héte et Ame incréée de l’Eglise”’, ibid., p. 65-77; id., “Note sur l’Ame de |’Eglise,” 
Revue Thomiste, XLI (1936), 651-54, according to which the Holy Ghost is the uncreated 
soul, charity the created soul of the Church; Ernest Mura, “L’Ame du Corps Mysti- 
que,” ‘Revue Thomiste, XLI (1936), 233-52; H. Dieckmann, “Corpus Christi Mysti- 
cum,” Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik, I (1926), 120 ff.; J. Bluett, “Mystical Body of 
Christ and Catholic Church Exactly Co-extensive’”’, Ecc. Rev., CIII (1940), 317-23. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


This topic may be fittingly introduced under the heading, “Current 
Theology.” The topic is theological in its deepest implications, and its 
currency is entirely obvious. “The issue,” Prof. F. Ernest Johnson has 
recently said, “is accented at present by a variety of factors, domestic and 
international. The inclusion of religion among the ‘Four Freedoms,’ the 
prominence of the religious issue in the Soviet Union, the acuteness of recent 
controversy over missionary work in South America, the continuance of a 
secular trend in the government of younger states, the significant Supreme 
Court decisions with reference to radical religious sects, and the revival of the 
movement for the study of religion in American public schools—all these 
developments conspire to bring the issue of religious liberty to the fore.’ 
In addition, one may note that the issue has also been injected into recent 
controversies over birth-control legislation, and that it is not absent from the 
periodic flareups over American diplomatic representation at the Vatican. 

Official Protestantism is immensely preoccupied with the problem. A 
major sign of the preoccupation is the existence of the Joint Committee on 
Religious Liberty of the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. The Committee was constituted in 
May, 1942, to carry on research projects already begun by the sponsoring 
bodies, as well as by the International Missionary Council. It is under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John A. Mackay, President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Chairman of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and 
Editor of Theology Today. Its members are a group of thirteen distinguished 
Protestant educators, executives, and missionaries. 

The immediate functions of the Committee appear to be study and state- 
ment. Its most ambitious enterprise has been the preparation of a compre- 
hensive report on the problem of religious liberty, soon to be published under 
the title, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. The actual writing of the book has 
been in the hands of Dr. M. Searles Bates, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, and Consultant to the International Missionary Council, 
who has been on leave in the United States. He has had the assistance of a 
large panel of collaborators and critics—men of specialized knowledge and 
experience. The result should be a highly interesting document, that will 
deserve to be carefully scanned by Catholic historians, social theorists, and 


theologians. 
It appears, too, that the studies and statements made by the Joint Com- 


1 “Religious Liberty,” Christendom, IX (1944), 181. 
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mittee are also intended to furnish the basis of religio-political action, to the 
end that the thought of organized Protestantism may be made politically 
effective in shaping the already nascent institutions of the new world order. 
In this respect, the Joint Committee is a new witness to the increasing politi- 
cal-mindedness of the Federal Council. This development is the product of 
many causes. Basically, I suppose, it results from a perception that 
the most acute of modern problems is the establishing of right dynamic re- 
lationship between the spiritual and the temporal, the sacred and the secu- 
lar. Perhaps it is related to prevailing Protestant views and emotions with 
regard to the rise of Catholic influence. It may also be the corollary of the 
Federal Council’s own institutional development into a corporateness less 
precarious than American Protestantism could exhibit even a quarter of a 
century ago, and consequently into a firmer self-consciousness and self-con- 
fidence. Moreover, there has apparently been a deliberate effort on the part 
of the guiding influences of the Federal Council, after the pattern of Anglican 
and Protestant leaders and groups abroad, to effect a disengagement from 
the pacifist, “hands off,” rather helpless mentality that predominated after 
World War I, and to exert a positive influence in the field of socio-political 
realizations. At all events, it is clear that Protestantism is newly preoc- 
cupied with the “‘institutional.”’ It is concerned about its own institutional 
reality as a “church”; it is concerned, too, with the institutional 
realities of contemporary society, within whose mesh its own life is inextri- 
cably caught, and upon whose texture it can hardly hope to have an influence 
save by institutional action. It appears that the Joint Committee on Reli- 
gious Liberty is to serve, in its own way, the ends of institutional action. 

The Committee has already formulated a Statement on Religious Liberty, 
which has been adopted by the Federal Council and by the Foreign Missions 
Conference. Its bearings have been clearly set forth in a pamphlet 
published by the Joint Committee, Religious Liberty, Its Meaning and Sig- 
nificance for Our Day: ““This Statement is intended to set forth the part which 
governments can play in creating conditions favorable to religious liberty; 
and, further, to urge our government to exercise its reasonable influence 
toward the end that appropriate and effective legal provision for religious 
liberty may be made by the governments throughout the world” (p. 11). 
The use to which the Statement has already been put is thus described: 


Since this is directly within the tradition of American democracy, the Statement 
was formally communicated to the President. It was placed in the hands of the 
Secretary of State by a delegation of Protestant churchmen. Copies were sent, 
with a letter of full explanation, to members of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. Many favorable replies were received. Copies were also sent to 53 heads 
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of diplomatic missions to the United States. None of the acknowledgments 
directly or indirectly opposed the Statement, and a number gave it enthusiastic 
endorsement. [In other press reports, the President himself was said to be en- 
thusiastic about it.] Discussion of the Statement’s significance and possible appli- 
cation has been carried on with groups of officials in the Department of State. 
About thirty-five church bodies in foreign countries have been informed of this 
development; in some instances, parallel action is under way. The Statement has 
also been broadcast by short wave to Germany and into numerous other countries. 


Before taking up the Statement itself, a preliminary word might be said 
about the nature of the problem with which it deals. One reason is that the 
nature of the problem must be kept in mind, when it is a question of judging 
the efforts made by any religious group “to set forth the part which govern- 
ments can play in creating conditions favorable to religious liberty.” 

In the first place, it is evident that religious liberty is a political problem 
of the first magnitude. Wherever it has remained unsolved, or been badly 
solved, in the past or in the present, it has created immense disturbances in 
the temporal order. Within our own memory, both open and subtle perse- 
cutions have been directed against Catholics, Protestants, and Jews by States 
which have claimed the right to put the human conscience in bondage to 
themselves and to their pagan theories of race and State and culture. And 
their policies in the matter of religion have powerfully contributed to the 
contemporary political tumult and social upheaval. This situation must be 
regarded with dismay by all men of good will. And all men of good will 
will agree that something must be done about it. Furthermore, the political 
aspect of religious freedom has been further complicated by the fact that the 
question has become, rightly enough, a matter of international concern. 
There is a strong movement afoot, in which Catholics are participating, for 
the promulgation of an international bill of rights as part of the fundamental 
law of organized international society, and for the specific inclusion in this 
bill of rights of adequate provisions for religious liberty. This makes more 
difficult a problem that was difficult enough when it was only a question of 
reaching a solution that might be satisfactory nationally, according to the 
“hypothesis” that nationally prevailed. Obviously, one cannot pin too 
much faith on political prescriptions as the means of preserving freedom of 
religion; but at least it is clear that they are powerful in destreying it, when 
they are undirected by right principle. Consequently, a solution of the 
problem in the political order must be an object of universal concern. Some 
juridical means must be found that will at least protect the human 
conscience against openly injurious violation, and that will further the ends 
of civil and international peace. 
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On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that, among all the problems 
relating to a new world order, religious liberty occupies a unique position. 
The reason is that no other problem so directly and immediately raises an 
ultimate issue. The very terms of the problem, “freedom of religion,” mark 
this fact. At the very outset, they put the question, what is religion? One’s 
answer to this question will condition the very manner in which one posits 
the problem of the freedom of religion, and will therefore condition its whole 
solution, even in the political order. Moreover, the question, what is re- 
ligion? cannot be fully answered in terms of reason and natural law alone. 
The decisive answer comes from revelation; and revelation resolves the ques- 
tion, what is religion? into a more concrete form—what is the Church of 
Christ? Actually, therefore, it is one’s concept of the Church of Christ that 
is the decisive element here. Because of the very nature of the problem, 
one’s conception of it and one’s solution to it must be framed in terms of 
some kind of an ecclesiology, or in terms of the rejection of all ecclesiologies, 
or at least in terms of a philosophy of religion, or at very least in terms of 
sheer atheism. The influence of ultimate views is inescapable. The nature 
of the problem dictates that the process of honest thought must be to work 
through to a properly theological solution, and then to draw out its political 
implications, and propose these for realization in the temporal order. And 
it will be impossible to propose one’s political solution except in the per- 
spectives of one’s theological solution. 

This fact explains the “‘sectarian”’ character detected in various solutions 
by those who stand outside of the circles in which the solutions are formu- 
lated. This is not the case with a whole set of other problems usually put 
under the rubric, “religion and world order.” For instance, I have read 
much Protestant literature on the juridical organization of the international 
community, without being particularly conscious of it as “Protestant.” But 
I have never read any Protestant literature on freedom of religion without 
being instantly conscious of its provenance. And I have no doubt that 
Protestants read Catholic discussions of “tolerance” with a corresponding 
impression. 

My point here is that the uniqueness of the problem makes it uniquely 
difficult to discuss, at the same time that its practical urgency makes discus- 
sion imperative. In this situation, a twofold conclusion is reasonable. On 
the one hand, it is neither possible nor desirable to avoid controversy on this 
subject; too much is at stake in it. For our part, we cannot admit 
the validity of solutions based on certain ever more self-assertive theories of 
the “autonomy of conscience,” “religious pluralism,” “democratic ideals,” 
“cultural equilibrium through diversity,” etc.—theories that we must con- 
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sider false or inadequate. On the other hand, it should be possible in this 
day and age to make the controversy intelligent. This would mean, first, 
an awareness of the complexity of the problem itself, as well as of the social 
realities that are pertinent to its solution in the concrete—an awareness that 
is not seldom lacking in both Catholic and Protestant circles. It would 
mean, secondly, integrity in argument; say, for instance, a refusal unfairly 
to capitalize on the other side’s honest admission of failures in practice, thus 
abandoning a debating procedure classic ever since Contarini’s famous Con- 
silium de Emendanda Ecclesia. Thirdly, it would mean a careful effort not 
to confuse issues, and not to introduce false issues. We might, for instance, 
agree to be very exact in the use of the word “‘clericalism.”” The basic prem- 
ise of all so-called ‘“‘clericalism’’— the relevance of religion to social order— 
is shared by men of all faiths. ‘Clericalism”’ in its invidious meaning—the 
assumption by the Church as such, in the person of her official ministers, of 
direct control over, and responsibility for, the purely temporal affairs of soci- 
ety—is rejected today by men of all faiths. And “‘clericalism” in its legiti- 
mate meaning—the effort of an organized religious group, acting through its 
leaders, to realize, in institutional form and through constitutional processes, 
its conception of the right relation between the spiritual and the temporal, 
the Church and human society—is as much a characteristic of Protestantism 
as it is of Catholicism. An obvious divergence of view as to what this right 
relationship should be does not touch the essence of the matter. I think 
that we may, without wounding anybody, be quite sceptical about the wide- 
spread contemporary fiction that, when Protestantism organizes for political 
action, it is nobly engaged simply in defending “conscience and the rights of 
man,” whereas, if Catholics similarly organize, they are ignobly occupied 
simply with pushing “the worldly, institutional interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” as somehow an objective at variance with the welfare of 
mankind. In the same connection, a bit of intelligence could be brought to 
bear upon the distinction that is apparently part of the present official Prot- 
estant policy; I mean the distinction between “resolute opposition to the 
political power of the Roman Catholic hierarchy,” and “respect for the Ro- 
man Catholic faith and for the sincerity of its lay adherents.” The distinc- 
tion rests on no intelligent premise; it is particularly uncharitable toward the 
lay adherents, who are not complimented by being thus split off from their 
bishops; and it advances the whole controversy not at all. 

So far as Catholics are concerned, I think that the need in this matter is, 
first, for complete and honest exploration and evaluation of our own history, 
in the conviction that the Church has never required us to defend the in- 
defensible, nor to represent, as essential corollaries of our faith, repressive 
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procedures or techniques of social management that may (or may not) have 
been sheerly political necessities in the past.2 Secondly, there is still greater 
need for pacific and full exposition of our own theory of religious liberty. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear the charge that our position is purely 
opportunistic, and incoherent with ethical principle. It is said that we are 
not interested in freedom, but in maintaining or acquiring political control, 
in order to get a free field for our “totalitarian claims,” “religious monopoly,” 
“spiritual imperialism,” “cultural domination,” “ecclesiastical arrogance,” 
etc. (Incidentally, it would help the controversy a lot if these misleading, 
false, and exceedingly hurtful terms were left out of it.) From this quarter, 
one of the most powerful contemporary attacks is being launched against the 
Church, in the attempt (conscious or unconscious) to drive a wedge between 
her and the modern world, which she is mightily striving to save. In this 
connection, I suggest that this attack will not be successfully met simply by 
the strenuous defense of the position that the Catholic Church is the one 
true Church. The position, of course, must be guarded at every point. 
However, all the Protestant literature that I have seen and all the Catholics 
whom I know manifest a full awareness that such is our position. So far as 
freedom of religion is concerned, what is properly at issue and what troubles 
a good many Catholic as well as Protestant minds is rather the political im- 
plications of our position in the present world situation. In that field the 
confusion lies, and from that quarter the attack is made. 

Finally, we would do well to remember that we are not merely the object 
of attack, but also the subject of considerable sincere curiosity. There are 
many thoughtful men within other communions who are themselves quite 
unclear about what freedom of religion or separation of Church and State 
really mean; they are dissatisfied with the far too simple theories, the 
anarchic, incoherent, and sentimental conceptions that are the heritage of 
liberalistic individualism. They are sincerely puzzling over many problems 
of Christian history and contemporary fact, and still more over certain as- 
pects of Christian theory—perhaps notably over the relation of the freedom 
of the Church to the freedom of the individual conscience. These men have 
a right to our views, set forth without reserve, but in a completely eirenic 
spirit. My own experiences, when giving a series of lectures on freedom of 
religion to a group of non-Catholic ministers, convinced me of the value and 
need of such pacific and undiluted exposition. Yet our literature of that 
type, or even of any type, on this subject is distinctly meager. Vermeersch’s 
Tolerance was really the last full-dress treatment; and even that book is not 


2 Cf. J. Brodrick, “Ought Catholics to Defend the Inquisition?”, Month, CLXXVII 
(1941), 118-23. 
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well organized, and not up-to-date. What we really need is a parallel 
volume to the forthcoming book of the Protestant Joint Committee, that 
will throughly discuss the subject from the Catholic viewpoint, both 
historically and theoretically. It would have to be a work of corporate 
scholarship. 

The foregoing remarks have been concerned with the general nature of the 
problem of religious liberty. We may now look at the Protestant Statement. 


STATEMENT ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


We recognize the dignity of the human person as the image of God. We there- 
fore urge that the civic rights which derive from that dignity be set forth in the 
agreements into which our country may enter looking toward the promotion of 
world order, and be vindicated in treaty arrangements and in the functions and 
responsibilities assigned to international organizations. States should assure their 
citizens freedom from compulsion and discrimination in matters of religion. This 
and the other rights which inhere in man’s dignity must be adequately guarded; 
for when they are impaired, all liberty is jeopardized. More specifically, we urge 
that: 

The right of individuals everywhere to religious liberty shall be recognized and, 
subject to the maintenance of public order and security, shall be guaranteed against 
legal provisions and administrative acts which would impose political, economic, 
or social disabilities on grounds of religion. 

Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include freedom to worship according 
to conscience and to bring up children in the faith of their parents; freedom for the 
individual to change his religion; freedom to preach, educate, publish, and carry 
on missionary activities; and freedom to organize with others, and to acquire and 
hold property, for these purposes. 

To safeguard public order and to promote the well-being of the community, 
both the state, in providing for religious liberty, and the people, in exercising the 
rights thus recognized, must fulfil reciprocal obligations: The state must guard all 
groups, both minority and majority, against legal disabilities on account of re- 
ligious belief; the people must exercise their rights with a sense of responsibility 
and with charitable consideration for the rights of others. 


Evidently, the Statement wishes to deal exclusively with the problem of 
constitutional and statutory provisions for religious liberty. Freedom of 
religion is considered in its relation to governmental authority, and an 
attempt is made to state its content, in terms of “civic rights.”” The use of 
this term is a bit confusing. It is not entirely clear whether the rights 
enumerated are to be considered civic in the strict sense (as having their 
first source in positive law), or also as natural (as radicated in the law of 
nature). However, the latter meaning seems to be intended, since it is im- 
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plied that government is simply to recognize and be the guarantor of these 
rights. Within the Statement itself, only one premise is adduced as their 
basis—the fact that the human person is the image of God. Appeal, there- 
fore, is made to a philosophical principle, in itself accessible to reason, though 
historically it has been mediated by the Christian revelation. The Statement 
considers the problem of religious liberty apart from the hypothesis of a 
divine revelation whereby God, through Christ, may have determined the 
existence of a spiritual and juridically perfect society whose rights and free- 
doms are not simply the projection of the jusnaturalist rights and freedoms of 
its individual members. The Statement moves simply in the hypothesis of 
natural law. 

We cannot go behind the Statement to know whether its framers believe 
that the problem of religious liberty, even as against State authority, can be 
adequately solved on this purely ethical basis—man as the image of God. 
Nor do we know what dislocations in the whole jusnaturalist system would be 
admitted by them, as a result of the revelation given by Christ; for my part, 
I do not think they would quite know what we were talking about, if we were 
to discuss the situation of the natural law within the supernatural order. At 
all events, it is both necessary and fair to regard the Statement from its own 
point of view, if one wishes to criticize it. My general criticism is that it does 
not adhere to its own professed standpoint; implicitly it assumes the Prot- 
estant religious standpoint. And the result is unfortunate, even as regards 
its own expressed purpose—the education of the political conscience of 
governments. 

For the moment, let us leave aside the more general introductory para- 
graph, and look at paragraph two—particularly at its logic. It seems to 
conclude immediately from the right of the individual to religious liberty 
(based on the fact that man is the image of God) to the juridical principle 
that political, economic, or social disabilities should not be governmentally 
imposed on grounds of religion. The implication is that such disabilities 
directly violate the right to religious liberty. If this be the sequence of 
ideas, the case is ineptly put. What the Statement wishes to secure is the 
exclusion of religious belief as a motive for governmental limitation of the 
individual’s political, economic, or social opportunities. But to this end 
appeal is ineptly made in the first instance to the right of religious liberty. 
Rather, appeal should be made simply to the rights of the civic person as 
such. This latter approach is indicated by the natural law; the former is 
faintly reminiscent of Protestant habits of thought. 

The tighter, more forceful argument would run like this. The human 
person, as the image of God, is natively the equal of the other persons with 
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whom he shares a community life; he has therefore the natural right to par- 
ticipate on terms of equality with others in the full political, economic, and 
social life of the community. Consequently, the State has a duty to respect 
this right, and not arbitrarily to limit it. I say, arbitrarily; for there are 
reasonable causes which justify its limitation, as when the State limits the 
right of suffrage to the literate, or inhibits the contractual competence of 
minors, or deprives criminals of civic rights, etc. Limitations or disabilities 
are reasonable and not injurious when they are necessary for the common 
good, and approved as such by the conscience of the community. But re- 
ligious belief is not per se a reasonable cause for imposing such disabilities. 
The reason, of course, is emphatically not that given by the older liberalistic 
individualism—the false assertion that a man’s religious beliefs bear no re- 
lation to his social activities. Rather, the reason is that a man’s religion 
will not per se influence his social action in such wise as to make it at all pre- 
judicial to the common good, and thus justify the State in imposing limita- 
tions upon it. I say all this under the qualification, per se, since we are here 
speaking in terms of principle, and not in terms of the special 
problems created per accidens by peculiar religious tenets, or by the special 
exigencies of particular social contexts, which may qualify the concept of the 
common good. 

If, therefore, the State were to impose political, economic, or social dis- 
abilities on individuals (or groups, for that matter) because of their religious 
beliefs, its action would be per se arbitrary; it would exceed its competence; 
and it would violate a natural right. Notice, however, that the natural 
right directly violated is not a man’s right to religious liberty; the direct in- 
jury is done to his civic liberty in the general sense. This latter liberty, and 
not the former, furnishes the immediate premise that forbids disabling legis- 
lation. It may, of course, be said that such disabilities, especially if they 
are severe, are prejudicial to the religion of those upon whom they are im- 
posed, inasmuch as they make fidelity to it more difficult. It may also be 
said that there is something particularly unfortunate about making religion 
a political issue and a cause of division within the political community as 
such. But, from the standpoint of logic and principle, these are secondary 
considerations; they should not be put as the primary and immediate premise 
of a case against political disabilities on grounds of religion, especially if the 
purpose is to educate the political conscience of governments. Rather, we 
should urge the essential injury that such disabilities do to man’s civic rights; 
this damage is done even before any properly religious considerations come 
up. Moreover, if one chooses to stay simply on the plane of natural law, one 
has to admit that a protest in a particular case against disabilities, made in 
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the name of man as the image of God and in the name of the religious con- 
science as such, will always depend for its validity upon proof that the action 
of the State in the particular case has been arbitrary. In other words, an 
essential part of a case against such disabilities, as violations of individual 
rights, is proof that they are not demanded by the common good, and there- 
fore are unreasonably imposed by the State. And, from the standpoint of 
natural law, the ultimate judge of the cogency of the proof would be the 
enlightened collective conscience of the community. 

I may give an example, which should not be pressed too far, but which 
serves to illustrate my present point. A Protestant Argentine is under a 
political disability in that he is disqualified from becoming President of that 
Republic. May he protest, in the name of his religious liberty as an image 
of God, against this disability? It is certainly not evident that protest on 
such grounds would be valid. He might indeed protest that his right to 
civic equality is being violated, because he is denied equal access to oppor- 
tunities of public service. But this would be to protest on other grounds 
than the right of religious liberty. And the argument would be valid or not 
according to whether the exclusion of Protestants from the Argentine 
presidency is considered by the collective Argentine conscience to be a rea- 
sonable or an arbitrary act, a provision required by the common good or not 
so required. 

The example, I say, serves my present purpose, which has to do solely 
with the correct manner of arguing. Protestant thought, which is implicit 
in the Statement we are considering, has a tendency to lay down at the outset 
a concept of “the right to religious liberty,” usually conceived in the typically 
Protestant atomistic way, and then to bring into immediate relation with it 
all sorts of demands. The result is a confusion of issues. And in this whole 
matter, which is extremely complicated, it is most important to avoid con- 
fusion of issues by keeping things on their proper bases. Behind the Prot- 
estant manner of arguing is the fallacy of supposing that the religious liberty 
of the individual is somehow a sui generis category of liberty, that exists by 
itself and for itself, untouchable in every one of its aspects, and absolutely 
valid even when its demands have repercussions in the social order. (There 
is, indeed, a recession from this fallacy in some Protestant circles today; but 
in many quarters the fallacy is entrenched; in some, as in certain of 
the “sects,” it is pushed to its extremes; and in almost all it leaves vestiges.) 
Whereas, the fact is that, if we take simply the ethical viewpoint and remain 
within the field of natural law, religious liberty is by no means a sui generis 
category of liberty. It becomes such only in virtue of the fact of revelation 
and the establishment of the Church; the category of her liberties is a sui 
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generis category. On the exclusive basis of natural law, religious liberty is 
simply one aspect—admittedly, a most important aspect—of the freedom 
of the human person in relation to State authority. And it is not only theo- 
retically more correct, but practically more advisable to keep the particular 
problem in its proper general framework, since in this way one can argue for 
religious liberty more clearly and effectively. I think that it is in its persis- 
tent tendency to regard religious liberty in isolation, as sui generis, that the 
“sectarian” quality of Protestant thought unconsciously manifests itself. 
The tendency is apparently the product of the Protestant dogma on the ab- 
solutism of the individual conscience. 

One can see the tendency in the third paragraph of the Statement. There 
can be no difficulty about its first assertion, that ‘‘religious liberty shall be 
interpreted to include freedom to worship according to conscience and to 
bring up children in the faith of their parents,” if it be kept in mind that this 
freedom is asserted against the authority of the State. This is religious 
liberty in the strict sense—what would better be called the rights of con- 
science. It would, in fact, help towards clarity if the term, “religious 
liberty,” were applied exclusively to this assertion—the assertion that the 
conscience of man, as the image of God, is not in the keeping of the temporal, 
political authority, nor are the consciences of those for whom he is naturally 
responsible, since they are aliquid sui—his children. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that not even this liberty is sui generis; it belongs to the same cate- 
gory as the other liberties which a man may claim because he is a spiritual 
being, who lives on a plane higher than the political community, and who is 
directly orientated on that plane toward the true and the good. Actually, 
the State has no more right to determine a man’s history or anthropology, 
his mathematics or metaphysics, than it has to determine his religion. His 
freedom privately to pursue truth in all these spheres is radically the same; 
and it is inviolable by coercive political act. Moreover, it demands that he 
should not be subjected to the psychological pressure whose techniques are 
employed in all political regimes today, although they have been brought to 
their most destructive perfection under totalitarian auspices. I mean the 
pressure of organized propaganda, under State inspiration and direction, 
whereby materialistic philosophy, historical myths, racist theories, political 
half-truths, etc., are systematically forced upon the mind. I mean, too, the 
more subtle pressure exerted on the adolescent mind by secularist educational 
systems, which powerfully suggest the non-existence of the realities of re- 
ligion by sheer silence with regard to them, even when no open attacks are 
made on them. I take it that the conscience of youth has the right to have 
its still fragile integrity protected from this institutional pressure, about 
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which those who are loudest in their defence of ‘‘religious liberty’”’ seem to be 
too little concerned. It is a curious paradox—to speak of our own country— 
that the educational system which is supposed somehow to embody the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom actually succeeds, certainly in too large extent, in 
violating it at its most sensitive point—the right not to have the institutions 
of the community constitute a threat to the sanctity and integrity of the 
inner forum of conscience, especially the conscience of youth. We hear a 
good deal of protest today against the institutional pressures exerted in 
certain countries in favor of particular religions; we could afford to see more 
preoccupation with the institutional pressures exerted in our own country in 
favor of no religion, or, at least, the this-worldly religion of secularism. It 
is difficult to see why these latter pressures are not at least equally inimical 
to “freedom of religion.”” But this is a digression, in a way. 

Two other freedoms are listed in paragraph two: freedom of propaganda 
(‘to educate, publish, and carry on missionary activities,’”’ understanding 
among these latter, I suppose, humanitarian works with which religious 
propaganda is connected), and freedom of association (“to organize with 
others and to acquire and hold property’’; the latter being a normal accom- 
paniment and requisite of institutional activity). Here again I wish to 
raise the question of perspective, and to make the point that from the stand- 
point of the natural law, these two freedoms are not to be considered cate- 
gories apart, privileged and absolute. Actually, from this standpoint alone, 
the right of religious propaganda and the right of religious organization are 
simply aspects of the general human rights of free association and of free 
discussion. They have no natural foundation separate from the foundation 
of these more general rights, nor have they any privileged absolutism. The 
natural law grants no more privileged right to organize for religious purposes 
than to organize for economic purposes. And, simply because an idea is 
religious, it has from the natural law no more absolute right to be propagated 
than if it were merely political. 

Moreover, still from the standpoint of ethical principle, the rights of re- 
ligious organization and of religious propaganda are subject to the same 
general standard of social control as the general rights of free association and 
of free speech—the interests of the common good, as reasonably conceived by 
the collective conscience of the community, and as implemented by the 
authority of the State. As a matter of fact, no ethical argument for these 
two “freedoms” can be constructed that does not lean heavily on an appeal to 
the common good, as furthered by these two freedoms; this is particularly 
the case with regard to freedom of speech. The old individualistic argument 
(‘““My mind is free—so, therefore, should be my tongue’’) does not work. As 
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soon as one begins to spread ideas, one moves into a new ethical dimension— 
that of the social good; and one comes under a new ethical principle of con- 
trol—the interests of the common good. Admittedly, this principle of con- 
trol is very difficult justly to apply; there is always the possibility of 
the abuse of State power,. by which it is effectively applied. And for this 
reason, the tendency nowadays is to think that the common good is best 
served—deviously, but in the long run—by allowing the freest possible 
exercise of the rights of free association and of free speech, and by tolerating 
the many abuses which ensue. Nevertheless, the standard of social control 
does exist, and its existence must be recognized, if one is to allow room for all 
the ethical realities in the case. 

My point, therefore, is that the Protestant statement is defective, because 
it does not adhere rigidly to its own chosen standpoint—the demands of 
natural law; it fails to consider religious liberty explicitly for what it is ac- 
cording to natural law—one aspect of the general liberties of the civic person; 
and there is a consequent deficiency in ethical realism, in that the “freedoms” 
claimed are not set in explicit relation to their proper ethical principle of 
control. Let me emphasize again that I am considering the Statement solely 
from its own standpoint, and not from the Catholic standpoint, as this latter 
is defined by revelation. 

I do not think that the criticisms offered, which deal largely with matters of 
logic and perspective, are overly subtle. Actually, the logic and perspective 
of one’s views on this subject are of great practical importance. For 
instance, the importance of keeping religious liberty vis-d-vis the State within 
the framework of civic liberties clearly appears when the problem becomes a 
public issue in particular cases. One has a well-defined basis on which to 
pitch the debate: has the State exceeded the limits of its legitimate authority, 
which extends only to a reasonable care of what is reasonably judged to be 
the common good? Again, to keep religious liberty, like other civic liberties, 
in explicit relation to the common good is of particular value today to those 
who wish to extend to the fullest degree the right of free religious association 
and free religious propaganda; for nowadays the common good of a national 
society has to be considered in an international setting. And when so con- 
sidered, it may be seen to have wider exigencies in the matter of religious 
liberty than it possibly would have, were it considered solely from the 
national viewpoint. Furthermore, a rigid adherence to the standpoint of 
natural law and its demands widens the possibility of agreement between 
Protestants and Catholics on this difficult subject. Catholics recognize the 
validity—though not the sufficiency—of the ethico-political approach to the 
problem; this recognition is, in part, the foundation of the much misunder- 
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stood Catholic distinction between the “thesis” and the “hypothesis.” We 
are willing initially to consider religious liberty within the general framework 
of civic liberties and in consequent relation to the common good of the politi- 
cal community, and on this basis to determine its minimal exigencies. Our 
uneasiness begins when we are asked at the outset to subscribe to a definition 
of religious liberty, conceived as a category apart, and in the perspectives of 
what we consider a sectarian theological dogma of “‘conscience.” Such a 
definition cannot help looking to us like the platform of a campaign to fur- 
ther, not simply respect for human rights in the political order, but the in- 
stitutional interests of organized Protestantism in the religious order. 

At the same time, we know that there is great need today to educate the 
political conscience of government in the matter of religious liberty. For 
this purpose, however, especially if it is in amy way to be pursued by a 
common effort, it is essential that a political approach to the question be 
taken. (My impression, as I said, is that the Statement we have been con- 
sidering implicitly takes the Protestant religious approach.) For this reason, 
statements on religious liberty, designed to be instruments of political 
education, would be more practically conceived not in terms of the rights of 
individuals to religious liberty, but in terms of the duties of the State to the 
common good; in our contemporary religiously pluralist societies, these 
duties offer a solid basis for asserting religious liberty as a matter of 
political principle. Understood in this sense, I think that the statement 
of the Institute of International Law is more satisfactorily put: “It is the 
duty of the State to recognize for every individual the right to the free 
exercise, both public and private, of every faith, religion or belief of which 
the practice is not incompatible with public policy and good morals.’ 
Here the approach is from the side of the temporal order, and there is 
sufficient acknowledgment of the individual and social, ethical and political 
factors of the problem. Moreover, I do not think it is possible to go much 
beyond this simple statement, and still remain on the basic plane of the 
“rights of man.” Finally, if this Article 2 is taken in conjunction with 
Article 1, it appears that religious liberty is kept sufficiently within the 
general framework of civic rights. Article 1 provides: “It is the duty of 
the State to recognize for every individual the equal right to life, liberty 
and property and to accord to every one on its territory the full and com- 
plete protection of the law without distinction of nationality, sex, race, 
language or religion.” Here it is correctly asserted that the right to pro- 
tection from discrimination in civic matters on grounds of religion, as like- 


3 “International Declaration of the Rights of Man,”’ printed in Maritain, The Rights of 
Man and Natural Law (New York: Scribners, 1943), pp. 115-18. 
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wise on other grounds, derives formally from the right to civic equality 
(not from the right of religious liberty). 

Before concluding, let me point out one further defect in the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Statement—again a defect of logic, shown in the way certain of its 
specific recommendations run beyond its expressed premise. Arguing sim- 
ply from “the dignity of the human person as the image of God,” the State- 
ment demands that “States should assure their citizens freedom from com- 
pulsion and discrimination in matters of religion.” So far as “compulsion” 
goes, well and good; the conclusion is valid. But in the matter of 
“discrimination,” there is need for some clarification. First of all, the 
conclusion is too sweeping to render any particular meaning. Moreover, 
when reduced to some concrete instances, the logic of the conclusion is 
not apparent. Take, for instance, one of the ‘‘problem situations” cited by 
the Joint Committee’s pamphlet as being among those which “increasingly 
. . are being viewed as unwarranted infractions of the principle of religious 
liberty” (p. 8), because of the “form of favoritism shown to the Roman 
Catholic Church” (p. 7). The example is the Belgian Congo, where govern- 
mental subsidies are granted to Roman Catholic schools, not to Protestant 
schools, with the result that “there is developing a community of privilege 
and a community of non-privilege, on the basis of religious discrimination.” 
It is not my intention to go into this whole situation, and the reasons for its 
existence, and the full case of the Belgian government against American 
Protestant missionaries. The single issue at the moment is the logic of the 
Protestant Statement’s demand for governmental guarantees against “dis- 
crimination,’ when this demand is based simply on the abstract grounds of 
man’s religious liberty as the image of God. The logic is not apparent, if 
this demand is applied to the present case. What is the logical sequence be- 
tween “man as the image of God” and “equal subsidies for Catholic and 
Protestant schools in the Belgian Congo’’? Surely, it does not leap to the 
eye. 

In such an instance, a protest might conceivably be lodged on the grounds 
of equal payment of taxes; the case, then, would be that distributive justice 
was being violated, in that one was not receiving back one’s equal due. Or 
again, the protest might be on the grounds of civic service rendered to the 
common good, for which, again in distributive justice, due recompense ought 
to be made by the community which profits thereby. (This latter is sub- 
stantially the case of American Catholic schools, to whose financial support 
American Protestants are resolutely opposed, as somehow involving a viola- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty, which is enshrined in the principle 
of the separation of Church and State.) But protest on the grounds of 
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equal payment of taxes, or service rendered to the common good is quite 
a different thing from protest on the grounds of religious liberty. The form- 
er type of protest has its own standards of adjudication. And I suppose that 
if the same standards were applied to Protestant schools in the Belgian Congo 
as are applied to Catholic schools in the United States, the protest could 
be quite legitimately disallowed. There is no logical reason why services 
to the common good should be accepted and recompensed in one case, and 
not in the other. 

What, then, of protest on the grounds of religious liberty? In the first 
place, its validity cannot be established simply from the “image of God” 
idea. I have no doubt that the Belgian government is quite prepared to 
admit that American Protestants are made in the image of God; but it would 
be understandably puzzled to know why this otherwise highly significant 
fact should give them the “right” to financial subsidy for their doubtless 
very sincere, if uninvited, work on Belgian territory. And if it were ob- 
jected that denial of subsidies constitutes a “hindrance to the true success 
of Christian missions” (as the Joint Committee pamphlet puts it), the 
Belgian government would still be understandably puzzled to know what was 
the source of its obligation positively to further the success of Protestant 
missions in the Congo by supporting them financially. Then, if the crown- 
ing objection were advanced—that the “favoritism” shown to Roman Catho- 
lic schools resulted (quite indirectly) in pressure on Protestant consciences— 
I dare say that the puzzlement of the Belgian government would be com- 
plete. Its somewhat orderly ideas about religious liberty would be thrown 
into disarray; for it would reasonably reflect somewhat after this fashion: 
“So the principle of favoritism in support of schools should be revoked in the 
Congo, because it results in pressure on Protestant consciences. We take 
it, then, that the fundamental issue is not ‘favoritism,’ but ‘pressure on con- 
science’; it is really this latter thing that violates religious liberty. How- 
ever, in the United States the principle of no favoritism in support of schools 
results in pressure on Catholic, and even some Protestant consciences [let 
me interject that this is absolutely true]; therefore, should it not also be 
revoked? And, if it be said that it cannot be revoked because its revocation 
would be a violation of the principle of religious liberty, we must ask: What, 
then, is the meaning of this principle? Does it mean: ‘No favoritism’? 
How can it mean this, if a policy of no favoritism results in pressures on the 
consciences of a group? Does it, then, mean: ‘No pressures on the con- 
sciences of any group’? And if it means this, why is the principle of favorit- 
ism attacked, and that of no favoritism defended, each in the name of 
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religious liberty, when both are actually injurious to conscience? This is all 
very confusing to us.” 

Indeed, it is confusing to anybody. My purpose at the moment is not to 
disentangle the confusion, but to emphasize it. The fact is that, for all its 
deceptively simple egalitarianism, the ordinary liberal theory about religious 
liberty is not a masterpiece of logic. I do not maintain that what I have 
said about the Belgian Congo situation solves the problem (or even presents 
it, any more than the pamphlet cited presents it in any adequate way). 
I merely want to point out that the appeal to man as the image of God yields 
no conclusion with regard to the issue of “privilege” vs. “non-privilege” 
in a particular social context, and that the issue of “privilege” is itself quite 
peripheral as regards the essential meaning of freedom of religion. And I 
may conclude with this generalization, that there is a serious gap separating 
Protestant theory on religious liberty from the demands that are made in the 
name of it. It has recently been discovered in France that it is much easier 
to extol freedom of speech than to define it. The same may be said with 
regard to freedom of religion. Moreover, even in defining it, there is less 
difficulty in drawing up a list of things it is supposed to include, than there 
is in showing why it should include them. 


A LIST OF FREEDOMS 


The last observation comes forcibly to mind on reading Dr. Luther 
Weigle’s essay, “Religious Liberty in the Postwar World.’ Its chief effort 
is to “list some of the more important rights that may be claimed in the 
name of religious freedom” (p. 34). These rights are divided into three 
groups: those of the individual, of the church or congregation, and of the 
citizen. Briefly, in the name of “reason and conscience,” the individual 
has the right to believe, to worship, to live and act according to his belief, 
to express his belief, to persuade others, to educate his children in religious 
faith, to organize with others, to change his belief and organizational alle- 
giance; finally, the right “to disbelieve in God, to deny religion, and to act, 
speak, persuade, educate, and affiliate with others in ways appropriate to this 
disbelief or atheism.” In its turn, the church has the right to assemble, to 
organize in the way it chooses, to determine its own faith, forms of worship, 
and conditions for membership, to maintain its ministry, to convert, to 
educate, to hold property, to co-operate with other churches; finally, “the 
principle of religious freedom requires that these rights of the church or 


4 Religion and the World Order, ed. F. Ernest Johnson (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944), pp. 29-37. 
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congregation be similarly the rights of organized groups of unbelievers or 
atheists.” Thirdly, the citizen has the right to hold the State responsible 
to God and the moral law, and the right to “conscientious objection.” One 
limitation is put to the principle of religious liberty: it “does not excuse 
acts of licentiousness or acts contrary to public order or to generally accepted 
moral standards, or justify practices inconsistent with the rights of others 
or with the peace and safety of the state.” 

This catalogue is offered to “‘serve as a basis for discussion,”’ or “at least 
to show how complex the problem is.” The difficulty is that it complicates 
the problem to the point of sheer chaos, through its complete failure to make 
the slightest suggestion of a theory in whose name all these “rights” can be 
asserted. For this reason, too, it can hardly serve as the basis for any 
discussion, since discussion must begin, not from any individual right which 
may be claimed on the ground of religious freedom, but from the principles 
on which the whole concept of religious freedom rests. It is no help to list 
a lot of “rights,” without indicating why they are rights. Dr. Weigle gives 
no hint of any obligations in virtue of which the listed actions become “right- 
ful.” He makes no attempt to define religious liberty in the only frame- 
work that gives it meaning, which is the framework of law—natural, positive 
divine, civil. He gives no indication of the authority to which religious 
freedom is related, and with which it forms a bipolar juridical system. He 
manifests no awareness of the fact that the content of religious freedom can- 
not be determined in detail without reference to the given realities of a 
concrete social context. 

In particular, the list gets off to a wrong start because its division into three 
groups of rights is not made intelligible in terms of some principle of division. 
In fact, his division rests on no principle. I shall not delay on the confusion 
thus engendered. A more serious confusion is introduced when the “rights” 
of individual or organized unbelief and atheism are not only asserted as 
“rights” without qualification, but also are set, to all appearances, on a par 
with the rights of the properly religious conscience. There is no suggestion 
of any principle that would justify this. In the context, it would seem that 
the “rights” of unbelief and atheism flow somehow from reason and con- 
science, as do the other rights with which they are equated. Dr. Weigle 
takes “reason and conscience” in a wide sense, “not as opposed to 
‘revelation,’ but as denoting the human response to divine revelation.” 
But it is impossible that he should mean to imply that belief and unbelief, 
atheistic propaganda and religious propaganda are equally legitimate re- 
sponses to divine revelation, equally valid dictates of reason and conscience. 
To assert that man, confronted by God and the moral law, has a “right” 
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to disbelieve and to refuse obedience is to deny that there is a God and a 
moral law, and consequently to make the whole question of human rights 
meaningless. 

May one, however, say that unbelief and atheism have “rights” as against 
the authority of the State? Obviously, the internal forum of the atheist’s 
conscience, however erroneous it is, enjoys immunity from intrusion or 
coercion by political authority; the atheist has a right privately to practice 
atheism (however one does that); this right, however, is based solely on the 
law that limits State authority to the sphere of the common good. But 
has the atheist the “right” to carry his atheism into social life by propaganda, 
education, and organized activity, in such wise that the State would have a 
moral duty to refrain from all repressive measures in his regard? This would 
be an intolerable position. It would amount to a denial that the State has a 
moral, as well as a material, function. To assert that the State has a moral 
duty to regard with equal complacence public activity in support of religion 
and morality and public activity toward their destruction would be to imply 
that religion and morality are in no way related to the common good of the 
community, and are therefore matters of indifference to the State. But no 
sane person today could accept this implication. What ethics has always 
taught, experience has demonstrated ad evidentiam—that disbelief in God 
and the moral law, and the dissemination of antireligious and antimoral 
views are the most powerful enemies of social order. They tend to destroy 
the virtue of the citizenry, in which the common good of society chiefly 
consists; they likewise tend to undermine even the material and social 
conditions which are the support of virtue and the common good. 

It cannot be maintained, therefore, that the State, which has the duty of 
protecting the order of society even in its moral aspects, would be exceeding 
the limits of its ethical mandate, if it were to suppress—not with arbitrary 
violence, of course, but by due process of law—public propaganda or educa- 
tion designed to spread disbelief in God and in the moral law. And there is 
no law that could be invoked to empower the atheist with any “rights” 
against this legitimate power of the State, in such wise that he could plead 
injustice, if his propagandizing activities were inhibited. Surely, he cannot 
allege that his “reason and conscience” dictate this activity; the answer is 
that his reason and conscience are flatly erroneous, and are therefore not a 
juridically valid source of rights. I might add here that, if atheism has a 
valid “right” to propaganda, the first of Dr. Weigle’s “rights of the citizen” 
becomes meaningless. This is the right “to hold the state itself responsible 
to the moral law and to God.” God and the moral law certainly forbid open 
attack on the foundations of religion and morality. May not the citizen, 
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therefore, demand that the State obey this law? And may he not further 
press upon the State its strict obligation, within the limits of its authority 
and by appropriate juridical means, to resist public activity in violation of 
this law? If these are the citizen’s rights, and the State’s obligations, they 
may not be nullified by any fictitious “rights” of atheism. This is the simple 
statement of the case from the standpoint of ethical principle. 

Actually, only one ground can be taken to justify atheistic propaganda— 
the ground, not of moral right, but of legitimate expediency. It is amatter 
of political experience in our modern mixed societies that State censorship 
and police methods are bad ways of insuring the repression of ideas and 
activities, even when they tend to destroy the foundations of common life. 
The evils of such repression are greater than the evils repressed. On these 
grounds, a government may choose not to exercise its right to repress atheis- 
tic propaganda. In fact, I think that today it normally must make this 
decision. But the motive of the decision is not any moral duty to respect 
the “rights” of atheism; one may not thus disarm society against its enemies. 
The motive is the duty of pursuing the common good by choosing the con- 
cretely more expedient course among alternatives of public policy, none of 
which is free from danger and evil. For a variety of reasons today, the 
defense of religion and morality must be largely left, not to the restrictive 
acts of government, but to the pressure of the common conscience and of 
public opinion. I say “largely,” since I do not mean to imply that the State 
may aim at an impossible and unethical “neutrality.” It has positive duties 
toward religion and morality, and its influence and action must always be in 
their direction; but the immediate question has to do solely with the matter 
of repressing atheistic propaganda. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 

emphasize that I have been speaking singly from the standpoint of ethics 
and natural law, as the proper standpoint for initial criticism of utterances 
about religious liberty. 

In his summary of the symposium, Religion and the World Order, Prof. F. 
Ernest Johnson has this to say in connection with Dean Weigle’s essay: 
“For my part, I would like to see our several faith groups give at least as 
much attention to the study of the basis of religious liberty in our own tradi- 
tions [I should prefer to say, in ethics and in revelation] as we give to the 
formulation of minimal requirements to be presented to the state—to a 
world-state if there is to be one” (p. 210). Prof. Johnson is his wontedly 
gentle self, and his remark is most just. For my part, I think the essay in 
question rather embroils the whole subject by introducing the “rights of 
atheism” into the category of the “rights of religious liberty” without any 
supporting theory. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT A THEORY 


In the concluding “Summary” of the symposium already cited, Prof. 
Johnson not only points out the need of a sound theory of religious liberty, 
but also makes a brief plea for ‘“‘a more social conception of religious lib- 
erty, one that will see the individual always in a communal setting.” In 
a noteworthy article in Christendom, he returns to these ideas.' There is, 
he says, a major difficulty in the fact that not only is there “no general 
agreement among religious bodies on such a principle (“which will give di- 
rection to policy and whose relevance to particular situations can be readily 
made clear”), but. . . the several religious bodies are themselves unclear as 
to what religious liberty means. Even the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
doctrines are relatively clear-cut, has not formulated an unequivocal prin- 
ciple, susceptible of application to a non-Catholic nation, and reconciling the 
authority of the Church with the primacy of reason.” The latter statement 
is not exact, unless it be meant that we have no rule of thumb in the matter 
(the matter admits of none; and our position is a balance of several princi- 
ples), or that we have no principle to reconcile the authority of the Church 
with the primacy of reason understood in a Kantian sense (there is no need 
of a solution to a false problem). 

Prof. Johnson offers some guiding ideas towards the formulation of 
principles in the matter. Behind his thought lies the penetrating general- 
ization: ‘Freedom of religion has suffered the same poverty of content that 
characterizes the conception of political and social liberty in an individu- 
alistic age” (p. 183). Current conceptions are individualistic, negative, 
inorganic. Prof. Johnson regards them as having been influenced in these 
directions by Protestant individualism: “To a large section of Protestant 
thought. . . freedom of religion is little more than individual immunity—the 
tight not to be confronted by spiritual authority in any form” (p. 182). The 
negative emphasis—freedom as absence of restraints—has been strengthened 
by irreligious forces: “‘As a national principle and as a popular slogan it 
(freedom of religion) has commonly meant immunity from any impact of 
religion upon the life of the individual. It is lustily appealed to by ‘free- 
thinkers’ and aggressive secularists” (p. 183).6 The inorganic abstractness 


5 Christendom, IX (1944), 181-94. 

6 A somewhat different view is suggested by Joseph L. Blau in his review article, ‘“The 
Freeborn Mind,” Review of Religion, IX (1944), 31-41. He distinguishes freedom of 
religion, freedom for religion, and freedom from religion. The first “implies the freedom 
of the individual to enter into any religious association he desires”; and it implies also the 
duty to permit the same freedom to others; the author approves this freedom. However, 
“freedom for religion is an altogether different category. It is essentially a distortion 
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of current theories is related to the “entire laissez-faire conception of life and 
enterprise” (p. 182). 

For his part, Prof. Johnson says: “The problem of religious liberty... 
is basically a problem of the church. Not until it is approached in that way 
will anything approximating a solution be found” (p. 182). His further 
contention is that freedom of religion must be actively organized with other, 
secular freedoms in a particular social context, and positively related to 
particular cultural patterns. The premise of these views, so far as it appears 
in the article, is the transformation of current sociological theory in the 
direction of a more organic conception of social life and culture, in which 
natural social groupings mediate between the individual and the State. In 
the views themselves, Prof. Johnson approaches certain fundamental points 
of Catholic theory. This would be particularly true, if he were suggesting 
that the primary “bearer” of religious liberty is the Church, in whose free- 
dom the individual is free, analogously to the fashion in which the laborer is 
free in the freedom of his union. 

Prof. Johnson offers his particular suggestions under three heads: re- 
ligious liberty as a public issue, the grounds of religious liberty, and the 
implementation of religious liberty. 

In considering the first point, he seems to stay on the ground of the A- 
merican tradition, which regards religious liberty, vis-d-vis the State, as an 
aspect of political liberty. From the standpoint chosen, this is true. It is 
also true, as already stated, from the limited standpoint of ethical princi- 
ple.’ Given this fact, Prof. Johnson rightly concludes that religious liberty 





of the concept of tolerance, an ingenious and deliberate misinterpretation of the concept 
of religious freedom” (p. 33). As far as I can make out, freedom for religion means the 
effort of religion, through the constitutional processes of public demand or protest, in- 
directly to have an influence on government, legislation, education, etc.; it includes also 
such practices as tax-exemption for churches, chaplains in the armed forces, the use of 
oath instead of simple affirmation, laws looking to the enforcement of Christian morality, 
etc. (pp. 34, 38). The author views all this with alarm, and looks to freedom from religion 
as the cure: “‘a conscious and developed secularism must be called into play if what I 
have called ‘freedom for religion’ is to be stopped short of the danger point” (p. 37). 
This secularism, or freedom from religion, would have as its aim the elimination of any 
impact of religion on the institutional life of society, and especially on government. It is 
apparently the pure and glorious expression of “the continuing passion of the American 
mind for freedom from all forms of authority” (p. 40). 

7If this paper aimed at being complete, I should have to develop the idea that the 
liberties of the Church are not an aspect of political liberty, but sui generis. They are 
not simply the liberties of a voluntary association, the projection of the natural or legal 
rights of its individual members. Rather, they are the liberties of a society that is itself 
juridically perfect, independent in its own sphere (spiritual, not political), and dowered 
with rights from another source (positive divine law) than that which is the first source of 
political liberties (the law of nature). 
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“must be considered within a broad framework of public policy.” He 
pursues this idea only to the point of suggesting that American public policy 
in this matter is extremely confused and incoherent, as recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court testify. So far as any policy appears, it seems to be simply 
“the attempt to restrain all interference with acts that are done in the name 
of religious liberty” (p. 186). For example, it has been conceded that the 
antisocial antics of Jehovah’s Witnesses can claim immunity under this right. 
This public policy tends to reflect the general American view that religion is 
“a private, individual matter, a preserve which at all costs must be pro- 
tected from interference” (p. 185). Asa result of this policy, and in fidelity 
to this doctrine, the situation arises in which liberty can become the cur- 
tailment of liberty. One group is not free peacefully to live out its faith, 
because other groups are free to disturb its peace. Surely an anarchic 
situation, in which religious liberty is in conflict with itself, and the very 
thing it is supposed to protect—social peace—is injured.° 

Prof. Johnson does not go further than to express dissatisfaction with the 
situation and the hope that these matters “will work themselves out in 
time” (p. 186). Perhaps they will, though it is difficult to see why or how 
incoherent theories should eventuate in orderly practice. At all events, 
dissatisfaction with the situation is a wise counterbalance to our typically 
American complacency in the supposed achievements of our “idealism,” 
with its pendant tendency loftily to judge other situations. There is a 
great deal of talk today about “founding religious liberty in religion itself”; 
we may at least realize that the concept of religion in which are founded 
current American views, as well as legal theory and practice, must seem 
highly questionable to any save the most unthinking sentimentalist, who is 
victimized by slogans. 

In close connection with the question of public policy in the matter of 
religious freedom stands the still more difficult question of the relation of 
religious freedom to an entire cultural situation. This is ‘‘a matter of pro- 
found seriousness, particularly for the missionary movement” (p. 186). 
In dealing with it, Prof. Johnson is, I think, far more realistic than a great 
number of his confreres, who succumb to the abstractionism of individua- 
listic thought. He does not, of course, let Catholics escape from the charge 
of “arrogance” (one of those fighting words again) in connection with the 
South American situation; at the same time, he does not seem to be content 
with the superficiality of such Protestant views as have been developed in 


8 Cf. Harold H. Punke, ‘The Flag and the Courts in Free Public Education,” Journal 


of Religion, XXIV (1944), 117-30. 
®°Cf. P. G. Russo, “Religious Liberty—What Is It?,” Religion in Life, XII (1943), 


495-502; the article starts off on a just note of criticism, and winds up confused by its own 


rhetoric. 
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the context of a religiously pluralist, secularized society, wherein the relation 
of religion to culture is blurred. It is true that such views tend to isolate 
religion from culture, to single out religious freedom as a separate item of 
national policy, and to judge it by abstract, individualist standards. I 
would add, however, that the more fundamental error of such views often 
lies in the fact that they postulate their own type of relationship between 
religion and culture. They tend to assume that a culture is “rich ” in 
proportion to its religious heterogeneity, and that it is somehow impoverished 
by religious unity; this is an altogether unwarranted assumption. Still 
more falsely, they tend to assume that a society is somehow more “religious” 
in proportion to the quantity, as it were, of religious freedom that it admits. 
In its extreme form, this opinion would identify freedom of religion with 
religion itself; in any form, it fails to consider that, in the concrete, a large 
“quantity” of religious freedom may be simply the product of irreligion or 
religious indifference, and, as such, an index of a society’s religious poverty. 
At all events, Prof. Johnson’s central contention is valid: “Specific guaran- 
tees (concerning religious liberty) cannot be secured without reference to the 
existing cultural situation and a variety of social and historical factors” 
(p. 186). Actually, this principle is intimately related to what is often, 
and injuriously, called Catholic “opportunism.” 

In applying the principle to missionary activity, Prof. Johnson has this 
to say: 


The patterns of missionary work arise in the country of the missions’ origin. 
They may be quite contrary to public policy in the country where missionary work 
is carried on. I would even question whether proselytizing (in other words, effect- 
ing conversion from one faith to another) can be regarded as a general ‘right.’ In 
countries which are religiously homogeneous religion commonly plays a funda- 
mental role in maintaining the integrity of the culture. If faithful adherence toa 
national religion is deemed to be an important element in national unity it is 
difficult to see how a government can be expected to regard with complacence 
efforts to deracinate its nationals. However this may be, the further contention, 
so frequently put forward, that no political or civil disabilities are to attach to 
persons on account of their religious affiliation or non-affiliation, is clearly ques- 
tionable. It runs counter to common practice in community life in our own coun- 
try. For it is probably safe to say that one’s known religious convictions often 
play an important part in establishing his eligibility for public office, particularly 
in the educational system of a community. I do not here refer to negative dis- 
abilities flowing from interfaith prejudice but to the relation that religious profes- 
sion and practice are presumed to bear to integrity and social competence in a 
given culture (p. 187). 
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This is very honest. I do not know how far Prof. Johnson’s coreli- 
gionists would follow him in his questionings or in his affirmations. At all 
events, I agree substantially with what he says, and would only add two 
remarks concerning theory. First, I should prefer to make explicit the fact 
that religion is not subordinate to culture, however important its role in 
maintaining a culture. Secondly, I would point out that the question of the 
“tight” to proselytize cannot be finally settled on the political grounds of 
public policy, or even on those of the “rights of man.” Fundamentally, it 
isa theological question, and it takes us right back to the initial position that 
religious liberty (meaning here the right to make converts) is basically a 
problem of the Church. This is true in the theological as well as in the 
political order. In the present economy, the obligation to ‘‘make disciples 
of all men” has been laid upon the Church of Christ, to which His saving 
mission has been committed. There is, therefore, no right to make converts 
save in relation to one’s share in this obligation. Up to this point, I dare 
say all believing Christians would agree. They differ always on the ultimate 
question, what is the Church of Christ? This is the theological issue in- 
volved in the problem of missions; it lies on a deeper level than that of the 
relationship between religion and culture. 

Prof. Johnson is much more difficult to follow when he goes on to his 
second point, the grounds of religious liberty. He suggests the need for 
“a new philosophy of religious liberty. ..both from the political point of 
view. . .and from the point of view of the church” (p. 188). And he offers 
two fundamental principles. The first is: “the spiritual obligation on the 
part of every person or group of persons to allow every other person a 
maximum of authentic religious experience” (p. 188). This principle, he 
says, “stands completely apart from the notion of individual rights. It is 
highly questionable if religious liberty can be based on the concept of rights. 
Professor Ferré has insisted that Christianity has no place for the concept. 
Rather, its imperatives are found in agape—in the constraint of divine love 
impregnating the community” (p. 189). The conclusion is: “Practically, 
therefore, religious liberty is a juridical matter, but ultimately it is not a 
child of law, but a child of love” (p. 190). This “love,” I take it, is syn- 
onymous with the “spiritual obligation” of which the original principle spoke. 
Its act appears to be that of allowing every person the maximum of authen- 
tic religious experience, which would be religious liberty formaliter. The 
object and motive of this love is less easy to discover; but I presume it is 
suggested in the quotation given from Hobhouse: “...the principle of 
religious equality is a recognition of the importance of intellectual sin- 
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cerity, particularly in relation to the deepest problems of human life. From 
the moment that honesty is recognized as a duty it becomes increasingly 
repugnant to penalize the beliefs to which it may lead.”’ What is loved, 
therefore, is intellectual sincerity; and religious liberty is the child of this 
love. Or, as Prof. Johnson approvingly quotes from Luzzatti’s construction 
of the thought of the ancient King Piyadasi: “. . . religious freedom issues 
from the very fount of religion; . . . it is the essence of faith; it is, as it were, 
faith in the goodness of faith. The more does the celestial flame burn in 
the hearts of believers, the more must they feel an obligation to allow it to 
burn freely in other hearts” (p. 190). 

Later on, Prof. Johnson says that there is hope “‘of ironing out differences 
between Protestants and Catholics when the respective philosophies are 
mutually understood” (p. 193). Well, I feel that all my honest efforts have 
led to very little understanding of the foregoing philosophy, and that I have 
probably betrayed the fact by the mode of my exposition. It is initially 
disconcerting to hear a denial of the possibility of basing religious liberty on 
a concept of rights. Liberty tome (I am not speaking of physical or psy- 
chological spontaneities) means the empowerment from a moral source 
outside myself—a law whose imperatives are mediated to me by con- 
science—to act or to refrain from acting; an empowerment which, by reason 
of its source outside of me, guarantees that my action or omission will be 
reasonable, conformed to the order of things. But this is also what I sub- 
stantially mean by a “right.” I cannot understand, therefore, when I read 
that religious liberty is to be taken out of the juridical order—the order of 
rights and obligations—and solved in a superior sphere of its own, the sphere 
of “love.” Even apart from the fact that this process would imply a radical 
separation of the order of justice from the order of charity (which I conceive 
to be mutually supporting, not opposed), it would make the concept of 
religious liberty meaningless. At best, it would mean that religious liberty 
is a liberty sui generis; for every other liberty is a child of law—the moral 
law, the positive divine law, the civil law. And if liberty is not born of law, 
it would take an obstetrical miracle to bring it forth. To say that religious 
liberty is a child of love, is a nice phrase; but what does it mean? ’ 

I suspect that it has meaning only in Prof. Johnson’s philosophy of re- 
ligious truth. This is not surprising; for every philosophy of religious 
liberty is built on a philosophy of religious truth. My impression is that 
Prof. Johnson is implicitly resting on the theory that religious truth is some- 
how a truth sui generis, in that the ultimate index of its validity is the sin- 
cerity with which it is held.” To adapt his metaphor, it is not the child of 


10 He says, in one connection: “The recipients of a revelation may believe in its finality 
and ultimate universality, but it can acquire finality only by becoming final in fact—by 
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the object, but the child of the subject. This would be the correlative of the 
position that religious liberty is sui generis—not the child of law (outside of 
me), but the child of love (inside of me). Obviously, in the theory that 
sincerity is the measure of truth, I shall have an obligation to recognize 
truth-in-the-experience-of-others as authentic, because sincerely experienced. 
I must feel an “inner necessity” to love the truth that others experience, 
equally as I do my own, since both have equal validation. (And I suppose 
that to love truth means to accept it as true.) This love gives birth to 
“religious freedom.” 

I am probably garbling Prof. Johnson’s thought quite hopelessly, in this 
attempt to restate it to myself. At least, the defect is not in a failure to 
recognize the profound importance of intellectual sincerity. Unfortunately, 
however, in this whole matter of reaching another’s thought—whether it be 
that of Prof. Johnson in the article I am studying, or that of God Himself in 
the revelation He historically gave—it is hardly enough to be intellectually 
sincere. Prof. Johnson will doubtless recognize the sincerity with which I 
represent his views; at the same time, he would be quite justified in rejecting, 
as false, the representation itself. In fact, he could legitimately be indig- 
nant, and not tolerate at all my statement of his case. And I do not see why 
he should accept my protest that I am “free” so to represent his views, that 
my representation is valid, and that he should love it as his own, simply 
because I sincerely experienced his views in the form in which I have re- 
presented them. (I did, really.) 

What I am getting at is this, that the matter of intellectual sincerity has 
really very little to do with the intimate problem of religious freedom. I 
think we all love intellectual sincerity—that is not the issue. I think, too, 
that we all would love to understand one another’s views. It would be an 
excellent thing, if we did; for it might remove some of the accidentally com- 
plicating factors in the problem of religious liberty; for instance, it might 
prevent responsible heads of religious bodies from going about the country 
stirring up antagonism to the Catholic hierarchy by accusing them of a plot 
to take over the political life of the United States. Nevertheless, even 
granted that these two “loves” were fully operative, the problem of religious 
liberty in its essence would remain. The problem is threefold, as I shall 





fully authenticating itself’; and its mode of authentication is self-authentication in the 
experience of those who believe it. This again shows the swi generis character of religious 
truth (I am supposing that revelation has a truth-content). Would this statement be 
made in any other field in which the human mind operates—that truth in that field is only 
final and universally valid when it has become final in fact, ie., when everybody has 
accepted it through the experience of its finality? Such a view would be intellectual 
nihilism. 
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attempt to state it in a later article. It is ethical, theological, and political; 
and its solution is inevitably in terms of rights—the rights of con- 
science, the rights of the Church, and the respective rights of Church 
and State, as they are conditioned in their exercise by the total reality of a 
given religious and cultural situation. Subordinate to the political problem, 
there is the problem of social peace and co-operation among religious groups 
in a mixed society; but this is not strictly the problem of religious freedom. 

Prof. Johnson’s second principle is this: “the necessity of voluntary 
association for worship, study and action under corporate sanctions as a 
basis of genuine religious experience” (p. 189). This principle leads to the 
conclusion that “I am bound to respect the integrity of those corporate 
structures through which the personal experience becomes rich and vital” 
(p. 190). This is religious liberty on the ecclesiastical level, as between 
churches. I do not think it needs further discussion. Nor is there space to 
discuss his solution of the problem of religious liberty within the church 
itsel/—the problem of the “reconciliation of the certainty that goes with an 
experience of revelation with a reverence for the experience of others who 
believe they have encountered something quite as authentic” (p. 191). A 
Catholic has great difficulty in grasping even the terms of this problem. 

In the third section of his article, on the implementation of religious 
liberty, Prof. Johnson is very reasonable and concrete. He feels that re- 
ligious liberty must get international recognition; this is a common senti- 
ment. On the other hand, he sees “no possibility or desirability of agree- 
ment on a long ‘bill’ of religious rights” (p. 193); this, too, is a sensible 
position. For his part, he would be immediately content with seeing the 
principle of religious liberty explicitly recognized as a factor in the peace, 
with a view to keeping it before the public mind, and affording a basis on 
which its implementation could be worked out in experimental fashion, in 
the light of concrete actualities. I think there should be agreement here, 
too. In their recent “Statement on International Order,” the Catholic 
bishops said: “‘We hold that if there is to be a genuine and lasting world 
peace, the international organization should demand as a condition of 
membership that every nation guarantee in law and respect in fact the 
innate rights of men, families and minority groups in their civil and re- 
ligious life.” 

As part of his conclusion, Prof. Johnson says: “In any case a sound 
approach to the implementation of any principle involves a meeting of minds 
and adjustment of interests on the part of those most concerned” (p. 194). 
We must, therefore, have discussion of this subject, and we shall inevitably 
have controversy. This article has done a bit of both. It is undeniable 
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that there are areas in this problem in which the minds of Catholics and 
Protestants cannot meet; they are the theological areas. At the same 
time, I do not think that these subsistent disagreements need impede 
commonly acceptable solutions in that sphere in which all have a common 
stake—the sphere of the political community and its common good. 


Woodstock College Joun Courtney Murray, S. J. 
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Tue NEw TESTAMENT OF OuR LorpD AND SAVIOR JEsuS CurRisT. Newly 
Translated from the Vulgate Latin at the Request of Their Lordships, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales. By Right Reverend R. A. 
Knox. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944. Pp. viii + 573. $3.00. 

The Douay version of the New Testament has been revised many times, 
but never since its appearance in 1582 has there been a new English transla- 
tion from the Vulgate. At the request of the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales the Right Reverend Monsignor Ronald A. Knox set to work on a new 
version in 1939; five years later the results of his labors were privately printed 
in a “trial edition” and circulated in some nine thousand copies. Sheed and 
Ward has now published this work in the United States in an attractive well- 
bound edition, printed in large, clear type on excellent paper. 

Monsignor Knox proposed to make an entirely new translation, not a 
revision of the Douay Version. His rendering is not literal but literary. 
His aim was to use what he calls “timeless English,” and by that he means 
“the use of no word, no phrase, and as far as possible no turn of sentence, 
which would not have passed as decent literary English in the seventeenth 
century, and would not pass as decent literary English today.” The basic 
text was the Clementine Vulgate, and no attempt was made to go beyond it, 
except when (1) it makes nonsense; (2) it admits of two different interpreta- 
tions; (3) the Latin “gives a weak equivalent for a colorful word in 
the original”; and (4) it was necessary “to restore, here and there, more 
plausible tenses to verbs when the Latin comes, directly or indirectly, from 
the Hebrew.” Such are the general principles which guided the translator. 

This reviewer thinks that Monsignor Knox has done a brilliant piece of 
work, and has put the whole English-speaking Catholic world in his debt. 
He has removed—partially, and he will have done it entirely when he will 
have translated the Old Testament, as he proposes to do—a long standing 
reproach, that we Catholics had an inferior version of the Scriptures from the 
standpoint of literary excellence. Converts, who were readers of the Au- 
thorized Version, need no longer pine nostalgically for the majestic phrases 
of the King James, as did Frederick William Faber, who wrote: “It lives on 
the ear like music, like the sound of church bells... .” It is a joy to read the 
Knox version; it is so clear and so beautiful. Perhaps it does fall below the 
Authorized Version in majesty and solemnity, but no one can reproach it 
with a lack of literary excellence or clarity. 

This new translation is very much in the nature of a paraphrase, but there 
can be no serious objection to that as long as the meaning of the original is 
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accurately and clearly expressed. There are passages in which the Mon- 
signor has succeeded far beyond any previous version, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, in bringing out the meaning. For example: 

Mt. 1:25: He had not known her when she bore a son, her first-born. 

Mt. 5:32: Setting aside the matter of unfaithfulness (excepta causa for- 
nicationis). 

Lk. 19:8: Here and now, Lord, I give half of what I have to the 
poor (Ecce, dimidium bonorum meorum, Domine, do pauperibus). 

Rom. 2:14: Carry out the precepts of the law unbidden (naturaliter ea, 
quae legis sunt, faciunt). 

Rom. 7:8: With the law’s ban for a foothold (occasione autem accepta per 
mandatum). 

Rom. 14:23: Wherever there.is bad conscience, there is sin (Omne quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est). 

Eph. 1:10: To give history its fulfillment (in dispensatione plenitudinis 
temporis). 

Heb. 11:1: What is faith? It is that which gives substance to our hope, 
which convinces us of things we cannot see (Est autem fides sperandarum 
substantia rerum, argumentum non apparentium). 

Similar examples could be cited from practically every chapter of every 
book. 

Among instances of passages where the Latin is abandoned or at least 
interpreted in the light of the Greek, we cite the following: 

Mt. 11:17: Beat the breast (planxistis: éxdéyaovde) 

Mt. 19:25: Were thrown into great bewilderment (mirabantur valde: 
éterAnooovro agodpa) 

Mt. 25:36: Cared for me (visitastis me: éwreoxélacve) 

Lk. 2:17: Discovered the truth (cognoverunt: éyvwpiar) 

Lk. 6:16: Judas who turned traitor (qui fuit proditor: 4s éyévero mpodérns) 

Lk. 12:29: Living in suspense of mind (in sublime tolli: perewpitecde) 

Jn. 8:25: What, that I should be speaking to you at all? (Principium, 
qui et loquor vobis: rv apxqv 6 te kal AadG dyir). 

Gal. 5:12: Should lose their manhood (abscindantur: aémoxéyovrar). 

Jas. 1:11: All his enterprises (itineribus: zopeiacs). 

As we have already said, the translator handles his text with the utmost 
freedom; no one can accuse him of being slavishly literal. Let us cite a few 
examples: 

Mt. 19:12: Take this in, you whose hearts are large enough for it (Qui 
potest capere, capiat). 

Mk. 2:28: The Son of Man has even the sabbath at his disposal (Dominus 
est filius hominis, etiam sabbati). 
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Mk. 6:20: Followed his advice in many things (multa faciebat). 

Lk. 12:33: A purse that time cannot wear a hole in (sacculos qui non 
veterascunt). 

Jn. 8:44: He is all false and it was he who gave falsehood its birth (Mendax 
est, et pater ejus). 

Jn. 13:10: Wash the stains from his feet (pedes lavet). 

Acts 5:9: Even now I hear at the door the footsteps (Ecce pedes. . . ad 
ostium). 

Rom. 1:5: All over the world men must be taught to honor his name by 
paying him the homage of their faith (ad obediendum fidei in omnibus gen- 
tibus pro nomine ejus). 

The foregoing examples, only a few of hundreds which could be cited, are 
sufficient to show with what freedom Monsignor Knox handles his text. 

Those who are familiar with the New Testament in any hitherto 
commonly read version will miss certain familiar expressions which we have 
grown accustomed to associate with biblical language. For example, the 
word “scandal” becomes “a stone in my path” (Mt. 16:23), “a discourage- 
ment” (I Cor. 1:23), “a boulder to catch them unawares” (petram scandali, 
Rom. 9:33), “all that give offence” (omnia scandala, Mt. 13:41), “entangle 
a brother’s conscience” (fratri scandalum, Rom. 14:13), “‘no fear of stumbling 
haunts him” (scandalum in eo non est, I Jn. 2:10). The verb scandalizare 
is rendered: “an occasion of falling’ (Mt. 5:29, e al.), “lose confidence in” 
(Mt. 11:6), “took it amiss” (Mt. 15:21), “try your faith” (Jn. 6:62), “lose 
courage” or “lose heart” (Mt. 26:31; Mt. 24:10, e¢ al.). 

Another familiar expression that has given place to modern phrasing is 
Amen dico vobis. It is rendered: “Believe me” (Mt. 5:18, and frequently), 
“T promise you” (Mt. 17:19, e¢ al.), “I tell you truthfully” (Mt. 10:15, e¢ a/.). 
These renderings are certainly more intelligible to the reader who is 
unfamiliar with biblical language, yet those who have been reading the New 
Testament in English all their lives will regret their absence. Perhaps it is 
best they should go, if their meaning is no longer understood by a new gen- 
eration. 

Similarly, the word justitia, a technical expression in St. Paul’s Epistles 
which has a definite meaning, is variously translated as “holiness,” “right,” 
“right doing,” “acquittal,” “virtue,” “innocence.” The verb justificare is 
also variously rendered as “be justified,” “attain justification,” “impart 
holiness,” “become acceptable,” etc. There can be no reasonable objection 
to such variations, provided they are warranted by the context and express 
the meaning. They do, however, make comparison of passages where the 
same Greek or Latin word is used very difficult, if not impossible, for those 
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who are unfamiliar with Greek and Latin and do not have the Greek or Latin 
text at hand. 

There is certainly a great advantage in having one translator do the entire 
New Testament, in that this assures consistency and uniformity of style 
throughout. But where paraphrase is so generously used, as in this version, 
there is the disadvantage that the variety of style between one author and 
another is largely suppressed in the translation. The style of the Gospels, of 
St. Paul, and of all the rest of the New Testament books becomes the style of 
Monsignor Knox. Anacoluthic constructions and abruptness, so character- 
istic of St. Paul, the Semitic phrasing, so prominent in certain passages of the 
Gospels and Acts, are all equally removed. Is the advantage in clarity and 
smoothness of style sufficient to compensate for this loss of individuality in 
the different New Testament authors? 

It seems at times to us that the vigor and force of certain passages is con- 
siderably diminished by Monsignor Knox’s phrasing. For example, com- 
pare the following: 

Knox: No servant can be in the employment of two masters at once (Mt. 
6:24). 

Douay: No man can serve two masters. 

Knox: Separated from me you have no power to do anything (Jn. 15:5). 

‘Douay: Without me you can do nothing. 

Knox: They do not know what it is they are doing (Lk. 23:34). 

Douay: They know not what they do. 

Knox: I came upon an errand from my Father, and now I am sending you 
out in my turn (Jn. 20:21). 

Douay: As the Father has sent me, so I also send you. 

Knox: Simon, dost thou care for me more than these others? (Jn. 21:15). 

Douay: Simon, dost thou love me more than these do? 

While the diction and sentence structure are generally superb, there are a 
few words and phrases which do not appeal to this reviewer. The word 
“errand” is a favorite with the translator to express the mission either of our 
Lord or of the Apostles (as in Jn. 20:21; Rom. 10:15, e¢ al.). “Impulse” is 
used not infrequently to express doing or not doing something of one’s own 
volition (as in Jn. 5:30; Jn. 16:13). The word “tale” (Mt. 22:10; Rom. 11: 
25), i.e., the complete number, is rather unusual, at least in the United 
States. Other expressions which strike this reviewer as odd or clumsy in- 
clude the following: “‘As he came straight up out of the water” (Mt. 3:16); 
“Could not bring him close to, because of... ”” (Mk. 2:4); “death he was to 
achieve” (Lk. 17:7); “A proclamation had been written up over him” (Lk. 
23:38); ““They kept still” (i.e., kept the sabbath rest; Lk. 23:56); “They run 
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hot foot” (Rom. 3:14); “Exploits of God” (I Pet. 2:9); “It was this same 
Moses, the man whom they had disowned, and asked him Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us? that God sent to be their ruler and their deliverer, 
helped by an angel whom he saw there at the bush” (Acts 7:35). 

The foregoing examples, however, are simply matters of taste, and, if they 
are defects at all, they are very minor. What is of paramount importance in 
a translation or a paraphrase is accuracy. In general, Monsignor Knox has, 
we think, been quite successful in expressing faithfully the sense of the Vul- 
gate or of the Greek behind the Vulgate. There are places, however, where 
he has undoubtedly made his version stronger than the original warrants. 
For example, Mt. 13:13 “‘videntes non vident” is rendered: “Though they 
have eyes, they cannot see.” Lk. 1:35 “Quomodo fiet istud’’ becomes: 
“How can this be.” Mary does not question the possibility of her conceiv- 
ing; she merely seeks information as to the manner in which it is to 
be brought about. Jn. 8:21 “moriemini” is strengthened into: “You will 
have to die.” Jn. 9:41 “peccatum vestrum manet” is rendered: “You can- 
not be rid of your guilt.” 

There are other passages where Monsignor Knox seems to miss the sense 
of the original. In Mt. 20:15, where the expression “oculus nequam” 
occurs, the idea of envy, which the expression certainly contains, is hardly 
conveyed by the rendering “sour looks.” The translation of “signum cui 
contradicetur” (Lk. 2:34) certainly expresses active opposition to our Lord, 
but that is hardly found in Monsignor Knox’s: “A sign which men will refuse 
to recognize.” In Eph. 1:4, “In caritate” is rendered: “For love of him”; 
the meaning is rather that charity is the means by which the Christians are 
to be blameless and “‘saints in his sight,” or the expression designates the love 
of God by which He has eternally chosen us. ‘The Father has within him 
the gift of life’ is not an accurate rendering of: “‘Pater habet vitam in semet- 
ipso” (Jn. 5:30). Jn. 5:37, ““Neque vocem ejus unquam audistis, neque 
speciem ejus vidistis,”’ is not correctly rendered by: ‘‘You have always been 
deaf to his voice, blind to the vision of him.” This implies that God had 
spoken directly to the Jews and that the vision of the Deity was available to 
them; but our Lord’s meaning is rather that the Jews have neither seen nor 
heard God the Father, and therefore they are not equipped with any evidence 
against Jesus, who had both seen and heard the Father, and had come 
directly from Him, as His works clearly testify. Jn. 8:42, “Ego enim ex Deo 
processi,” is, it seems to us, incorrectly rendered: “It was from God I took 
my origin.” This refers our Lord’s statement to His eternal generation, 
whereas it is of His coming into the world in the incarnation that Jesus is 
speaking. “It is because I hope as Israel hopes” (Acts 28:20) does not seem 
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accurately to represent the Vulgate’s, ‘“propter spem Israel,” which is the 
Messias. 

Monsignor Knox sometimes take the liberty of inserting a word or phrase 
which has nothing corresponding to it either in the Latin or Greek text. 
For example (we italicize the inserted word or phrase): Mt. 10:10: “No 
spare shoes”; Jn. 6:29: “The Man whom he has sent”; Jn. 8:38: ‘Your ac- 
tions, it seems, are what you have learned in the school of your Father (quae 
vidistis apud patrem vestrum facitis)”; Acts 1:18: “And afterwards, when 
he fell from a height, and his belly burst open, so that he was disembowelled 
(suspensus crepuit medius; et diffusa sunt omnia viscera ejus)”’; Eph. 1:15: 
“Well then, I too play my part (propterea et ego).” 

Sometimes these insertions are of a serious doctrinal character; for ex- 
ample, “Pater major me est” (Jn. 14:28) is rendered: ‘““My Father has 
greater power than I.” Rom. 9:5 (“qui est super omnia Deus’’), one of the 
most direct assertions of the divinity of our Lord in the New Testament, is 
weakened in the translation into: “Who rules as God over all things.” Gal. 
3:28 (“Omnes enim vos unum estis in Christo Jesu”’) is rendered: “You are 
all one person in Christ Jesus.” While Monsignor Knox was adding a word 
to the unum of the Vulgate in order to indicate that the Greek has the mascu- 
line gender, I wish that he had gone a little farther and added another word, 
making the passage read: “You are all one moral person in Christ Jesus.” 

In the fourth chapter of Romans, where St. Paul proves from the case of 
Abraham that it is faith which leads to justification, the text, ‘““Credidit 
Abraham Deo, et reputatum est illi ad justitiam,” is repeatedly rendered: 
“Abraham put his faith in God, and it was reckoned virtue in him.” Thus 
to render justitia in this passage would seem to undermine the whole argu- 
ment of St. Paul, that Abraham’s faith led to his justification. 

Apart from these exceptions and others which space does not allow us to 
list, and apart from not a few passages whose rendering is open to challenge 
for accuracy, we think that Monsignor Knox has given to the English-speak- 
ing Catholic world a rendering that is superb in style and diction, and that it 
will do immense good in bringing a deeper insight into the meaning of the 
inspired message of the New Testament. After emendations and correc- 
tions, it will deserve to become as “timeless” as the English in which the 
learned translator has sought to express God’s inspired word. 


Catholic University of America JosepH L. Litty, C.M. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. By Leonard Hodgson, D.D. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 237. $2.50. 
This book consists of the Croall Lectures, seven in number, which were 
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delivered at the University of Edinburgh in 1943. In spite of the encomiums 
heaped upon it by non-Catholic reviewers who call it “an illuminating 
volume,” “profound theology,” ‘“‘a valuable representation of the central 
Christian doctrine,” the book from a Catholic and even a Christian point of 
view arrives exactly nowhere. Or perhaps it would be more exact to say 
that in its affirmative conclusions it arrives at a point where it would have 
really begun; for these conclusions merely state that the Christian doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity proclaims that there are three Persons in God, distinct 
from, but equal to one another—a doctrine which is mysterious but not ir- 
rational. Beyond this the author does not go except to criticise the tradi- 
tional explanations of the inner life of the Godhead and to find them all 
wanting. The Fathers of the Church in general, St. Augustine in particular, 
St. Thomas, and John Calvin are mildly taken to task for their inconsisten- 
cies, which, very generously, the author attributes to their defective 
philosophy. Strangely enough, Dr. Hodgson has nothing to offer in place of 
the rejected explanations in spite of his belief in the great advance of modern 
philosophical thought. He is quite sure that “if St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
and Calvin were alive today they would be glad . . . to revise what they have 
written” (p. 157). These writers are thought to be guilty of subor- 
dinationism because, in an attempt to maintain the unity of God, they hold 
the traditional doctrine that the Father is the principium in the Trinity. 
The root of the evil, however, seems to be that they all had a mathematical 
conception of unity. It is quite evident that Dr. Hodgson confuses mathe- 
matical unity with mathematical simplicity, for, apropos of Calvin’s phrase 
“simplex Dei unitas,” he writes: “It is just this notion that unity is a simple 
thing which is exploded by the empirical evidence which is the basis of the 
doctrine of the Trinity” (p. 173). And his next sentence is far from 
enlightening: “If we grasp the implications of this evidence, and think of the 
unity as unifying the three persons [italics ours] of whom none is afore or after 
another, we have no further need of the doctrine of the principium of the 
Father.” 

This is all Dr. Hodgson’s more advanced philosophy has to tell us of the 
inner constitution of the Trinity. The three persons are one God because 
there is a unity which unifies them. He says this in different ways, it is 
true, but he adds not one iota to a fuller grasp of the mystery. At times he 
almost outdistances the repetitions of Gertrude Stein, as for example, when 
he describes the type of unity he envisages in the Trinity. It is “the unity of 
a being whose unity consists in nothing else than the unifying activity which 
unifies the component elements” (p. 94). While rejecting, in general, the 
metaphysics of the idealists, he acknowledges his indebtedness to them be- 
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cause they “have encouraged us to believe in the reasonableness of the idea of 
a personal life which in its experience unifies the experience of its internally 
constitutive persons” (p. 132). And the author adds that “‘it is in the inner 
being of God that the Christian revelation teaches us to find a unity of this 
kind” (p. 133). This appears to be his nearest philosophical (or theological) 
approach to a penetration of the unity of the Trinity; it is some kind of con- 
stitutive unity of which a vague glimpse is given us by a philosophical system 
(idealism) which, as a whole, must be thrown into the discard. And, in ex- 
plicit words, he offers no apology for not saying any more on the nature of the 
divine unity, but suspends his judgment on the real mode of reconciling the 
unity of God with the Trinity. It is for this reason that we have said that 
beyond repeating the fact that there are three Persons in one God, the author 
in this treatise on the sublime mystery of the Trinity has arrived exactly 
nowhere. 

Obviously it would be of little worth to refute all the statements which run 
contrary to Catholic theology in a book of such profound modernist hue, 
but some attention should be given to three preoccupations of the author to 
which he returns time and time again. These are: the nature of revelation, 
the empirical method on which he prides himself, and the necessary (?) re- 
jection of the doctrine that the Father is the principium in the Trinity. In 
the author’s mind these points are closely connected, and it is because of 
errors or a lack of consistency in their handling that Christian scholars have 
gone awry in their speculations upon the Trinity. 

Revelation, Dr. Hodgson assures us frequently, was not given to man in 
the form of propositions to be believed. That would be revelation in words, 
while it was actually given in deeds, and consists of the whole history of God’s 
dealings with mankind. It is only from our experience of this divine action 
that we deduce what is to be believed; and thus we arrive at the inner content 
of revelation by a method which is truly empirical. Specifically, a 
knowledge of the Trinity comes to us from what Christ has told us about His 
relations to the Father and the Spirit in His human life and from the fact 
that these same relations are duplicated in the life of the Christian. 
According to Dr. Hodgson, “The doctrine of the Trinity is thus an inference 
to the nature of God drawn from what we believe to be the empirical evidence 
given by God in His revelation of Himself in the history of the world” (p. 
140). It is difficult to see how such knowledge can truly be called empirical. 
We have to accept Christ’s word that these relations do exist and thus, ul- 
timately, we must admit some kind of revelation in words. Thoroughly 
rationalistic and modernist in outlook, the author holds that the human 
Christ came to the knowledge of these relations by experience. It would 
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have been interesting, to say the least, if Dr. Hodgson had thrown some light 
on the manner in which Christians experience the truth that they have been 
“adopted to share His [Christ’s] sonship to the Father in the Spirit’’ (p. 61). 

From his so-called empirical evidence Dr. Hodgson “arrives” at the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by “the projection into eternity of that relationship be- 
tween Christ and the Father which was revealed in the Incarnation” (p. 121), 
and by “thinking away those elements in the Incarnate life of Christ and the 
temporal mission of the Spirit which are incidental to the historical revela- 
tion in time and space” (p. 156). This requires ‘‘a unity wherein no one of 
the persons has any metaphysical priority over another” (p. 156), and there- 
fore the traditional doctrine that the Father is the principium must be cast 
aside. (Quite obviously Dr. Hodgson, in spite of his reading St. Thomas, 
has never grasped the meaning of that doctrine). Hence, too, we must 
think away the notions of filiation and procession, although the author con- 
fesses that he has not “the least idea of what is meant by filiation and pro- 
cession in respect to the divine being” (p. 144). We might ask Dr.Hodgson 
why he stops here; why he is not logical enough to “think away” the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary DeEsMOND A. SCHMAL, S.J. 


SCIENCE AND THE IpEA oF Gop. By William Ernest Hocking. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 124. $1.50. 
In this latest work, Dr. Hocking endeavors to show the necessity of ad- 
mitting the existence of God because of the failure of science to explain the 
whole of reality, or to satisfy that yearning of the heart which cannot rest 
until it rests in an infinite object of love. He studies in succession the efforts 
of Logical Positivism and the physical sciences, of psychology and psychia- 
try, and of sociology and religious humanism to get along without God, and 
shows how each in turn fails to establish sufficiently the objective meaning- 
fulness of the world, to furnish a standard of validity for our appreciation of 
values, and to give us a source of assurance and stability in individual and 
social life. He concludes that there is a cosmic demand for the existence of 
an infinite God who can be a law of normal mental life and a real object for 
the emotional structure of our minds. 

Dr. Hocking develops his thesis by what he calls ‘“‘the law of dialectical 
experiment.” This method is an appeal to experience in a negative fashion, 
and is based on the assumption that false theories always eventually arrive 
at self-cancelling conclusions. Just as Gilson in The Unity of Philosophical 
Experience tried to give a negative argument for Scholasticism by showing 
that other systems of philosophy had historically and by an inner necessity 
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come to a dead end, so Hocking endeavors to show that all the attempts of 
various sciences to get along without God have broken down because they 
do not and cannot explain all the facts of human experience. Hocking 
makes clear why he adopts this method: he still accepts as valid the Kantian 
position that all the usual positive proofs for God’s existence necessarily 
involve one in an insoluble antimony—since God has an intelligible relation 
to events in the world as its cause, designer, etc., He must be a part of the 
world; and on the other hand, as God, He is supposed to be outside the world 
and independent of it. Like Kant, Hocking thus accepts contingent being 
as the type of all being. 

While admitting that the idea of God must be redefined, Hocking spurns 
any redefinition which empties the word of its meaning by making God a 
synonym for nature, or the laws of nature, as, forexample, Spinoza does. God 
must have something to do with the meaning, the value of things, as distinct 
from the mere fact of their orderly behavior. However, he will not allow 
God the least causal activity in the world for the Kantian reason that this 
would make God a member in a series of finite causes, and would also rein- 
troduce miracles into science. God must be a “non-competitor’’ with finite 
causal activity. God becomes, therefore, the element of objectivity in the 
order of values, thus giving the world objective meaningfulness, without in 
any way interfering with the workings of nature. 

Hocking finally tries to establish the truth of God’s existence through a 
personal experience of Him in sensation, analogous to the direct contact with 
God as an immediate presence which, he holds, the mystics feel. The sense- 
datum may be accepted either as a subjective self-enjoyment or as a 
summons to think. The former leads to solipsism and precludes science; 
the latter, to life of the individual and of science. Now, man ought to in- 
terpret sense-data, to accept them as something given. This obligation, at 
the base of all science and mental life, implies a source of obligation in the 
“something beyond me” which gives the datum; “and only a living self can 
be such a source.” The activity of God is “the primary and universal and 
incessant presentation of the stuff of being’”’ which is given us in sensation, 
and this presentation is according to a total world pattern which shows pur- 
pose throughout. Yet, God’s activity is not causal but is like “the light 
which projects a motion picture onto a screen.” Consciousness of this joint 
action, by which God presents the stuff of sensation and man interprets it to 
discover the divine plan, may afford a “‘silent and perpetual conversation” 
between God and man, and in that infinite personal God man can find a real 
object of his love. 

Just what this divine activity is remains very vague. It resembles some- 
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what the illumination of the intellect by God in St. Augustine’s doctrine, but 
is without the necessary complementary theses regarding the exemplary and 
creative nature of the divine ideas. As a result, the nature of God Himself 
remains obscure. He is not a Creator, nor has He any control of reality, 
since He is absolutely without causality in the world; He is not a foundation 
for a real moral law, for there seems to be no real virtue or vice in Hocking’s 
doctrine; and there is no apparent reason why God guarantees personal im- 
mortality or eternal happiness. Hocking seems to make Him a personal, 
infinite, living God, instead of a mere impersonal law which is immanent in 
things, because man yearns for a being who will give “objective meaning” 
to the universe. This appears to be little more than a pragmatic acceptance 
of God because God is useful to man. 

Although the book adds little to our knowledge either of God’s existence or 
of His nature, it is not without real value. Hocking’s criticism of the efforts 
of various sciences to get along without God are well put and telling. His 
delineation of the psychiatrist’s attitude toward matters of conscience is 
excellent, and affords a good example of how little some psychiatrists under- 
stand the real nature of priestly confession. His insistence throughout the 
book that our standard of values determines the meaningfulness, goal, and 
worth of our thought and actions, even in science, might furnish a 
seed-thought even for Scholastics. Finally, the revelation of Hocking’s own 
state of mind is a confirmation of St. Augustine’s penetrating psychological 
insight that the heart of every sincere man hungers for an object of its love 
that stands above the finitude and cheapness of perishable things. 


West Baden College M. R. VocE1, S.J. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. By Hugh Thomson Kerr. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

Christianity is a highly systematized religion, touching human life at 
almost every angle. It is a harmonious integration of a creed, a code, and a 
cult. With decisive finality it proposes a comprehensive body of revealed 
truths to be accepted by intellectual assent. It prescribes a very definite 
rule of conduct to be observed with exactness, while the richness and magnif- 
icence of its ritual and ceremonial have never failed to appeal to human 
hearts. If we deny or overlook one of these three, we no longer have the 
true religion of Christ. 

In order to awaken keener interest in Christian worship and a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the same, the author of the present work laudably 
undertakes to expound and to interpret the role of the sacraments in 
Christian life. We entirely agree with him when, at the outset, he writes: 
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“It is not too much to say that the Protestant Churches, on the whole, have 
regarded preaching as of preeminent importance, and have obscured the 
place of the sacraments” (p. 7), though he fails to trace such neglect to its 
real source. Every student of history knows that it emerges from the up- 
heaval of the pseudo-reformation in its rejection of the Catholic doctrine of 
justification and the efficacy of the sacraments. At all events, the author’s 
endeavor is most heartening and timely, and his book bears unmistakable , 
marks of reverence, fairness, and sincerity. 

In the early portion of his work, the writer appropriately discusses the 
problems of the nature and of the number of the sacraments. While in- 
timating varying and conflicting opinions relative to their nature, the 
author inclines to that of Calvin. The sacraments are signs or symbols, 
established by Christ to animate and nurture faith. They exercise no 
further efficacy. Justification in the Protestant sense, or the mere external 
imputation of the justness of Christ, is to be ascribed to faith. In at- 
tempting to clarify the Catholic position, and while retaining the accepted 
formula, “ex opere operato,” Dr. Kerr is neither lucid nor happy. Further- 
more, he adheres to the prevalent Protestant teaching that there are but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Familiar with the Catholic 
doctrine of seven sacraments, he even goes to the length of adducing scrip- 
tural support for it, only to arrive at the unwarranted conclusion: “Such 
New Testament references, however, are insufficient to lift these actions into 
sacramental significance. ...The practice of the apostolic Church points 
to the fact that only baptism and the Lord’s Supper had sacramental value 
to the early Christians” (p. 51). 

A similar superficiality characterizes his judgment on the trinitarian form 
of baptism. It is not correct to maintain, as Dr. Kerr does, that it is the 
outcome of later theological development, nor can we subscribe to his belief 
that in earliest Christian times baptism was administered “in the name of 
Jesus.” Pursuing to some extent the problem of pedobaptism, the writer 
strives to present accurately both sides of the controversy. Those opposed 
to infant baptism—‘And the Churches so believing number their mem- 
bership in the millions” (p. 62)—base their contention on the necessity of 
actual faith prior to baptism, they feel very keenly on the subject, and even 
suggest that the practice of infant baptism be surrendered in the interest of 
the ecumenical Christian movement. It is conceded, however, that the 
majority of Christians administer the sacrament to infants, and our author 
sincerely tries to discover encouragement for their claim in the New Testa- 
ment. Unfortunately, his findings are not sufficiently conclusive, not 
because such evidences are not to be found there. He simply overlooked 
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the convincing argument which removes all doubt about the value of pe- 
dobaptism. No wonder, then, that he appears willing to allow that the 
early Church might have been mistaken in its authorization of infant 
baptism. It is a pleasure to observe that he upholds baptism, not only by 
immersion, but by ablution of any sort. 

Going on to his study of the Lord’s Supper, the classical passages of the 
New Testament are set down at length, because they “contain all that we 
really need as to the meaning and significance of this holy ordinance”’ (p. 82). 
But whereas in ordinary human intercourse we accept words at their face 
value, the eucharistic words of the New Testament “mean something other 
than they say....It is the language of symbolism” (p. 84). The bread 
and wine are symbols; the Real Presence is ruled out, and the struggle to 
displace the obvious sense of Christ’s comforting words ends in disappoint- 
ment, dissatisfaction, and unscholarly obscurity. The same is also true of 
the author’s treatment of the eucharistic sacrifice. And consistently so. 
If Christ’s words mean something other than they say, certainly there is no 
eucharistic sacrifice, and Christ is to blame for centuries of idolatry. And 
so we hear the author state: “A portion of the bread is placed in the ta- 
bernacle to be worshiped and adored. This is the reservation of the sacra- 
ment, and it is to this the people kneel in adoration” (p. 95). 

The concluding chapters are devoted to preaching on the sacraments and 
the possibility of Inter-Communion. Under this latter caption we are 
supplied with a questionnaire submitted to the Protestant Churches of this 
country and Canada, and with a frank digest of the replies. From a perusal 
of these comments it is manifest that there is a very sharp division rooted in 
the conflicting beliefs of different Churches. Unity postulates an underlying 
principle, and the Protestant Churches owe their existence to the repudia- 
tion of any such source of unity. The author rightly deplores the insuffi- 
ciency of sacramental doctrine in the pulpit and in Protestant manuals of 
theology. And while he sincerely pleads for a change for the better, and 
labels his book “A Source Book for Ministers,” neither the general reader nor 
the professional theologian will be greatly helped. There is a lack of in- 
cisive thinking and of straightforward exposition all along the lines of sac- 
ramental theology. Good will and honest endeavor are in evidence 
throughout, but the errors emanating from Zwingli, Calvin, Luther and their 
followers have left their stamp on the book, and thoroughly explain the 
current disregard of the sacraments which our author zealously combats. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. Catranany, S.J. 
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A Reauistic PumosopHy. By Kurth Reinhardt. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xii + 268. $2.75. 

In the midst of the confused and confusing ideas prevalent in philosophy 
today, it is refreshing to discover a book which presents in an interesting 
manner the objective and satisfying metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas. A 
Realistic Philosophy by Kurth Reinhardt does just that. In general the book 
is good. It is well written, and says much that is important. It is, profes- 
sedly, a brief compendium of the philosophy of the Angelic Doctor, and it 
might well be called a general essay in Thomistic philosophy. I should like 
to congratulate Dr. Reinhardt on this work—his first venture, as far as I am 
aware, in the field of Thomistic thought—and express the hope that he will 
continue what he has so well begun. 

There are, unfortunately, certain defects and inaccuracies which mar the 
excellence of the book and considerably diminish its value. In the first 
place, one might well ask what the purpose of the book is, and for whom it is 
intended. It seems to me that in his endeavor to cover in 268 pages the 
whole of metaphysics and its various applications in the philosophy of nature, 
of man, and of God, together with treatises on ethics, political and economic 
philosophy, Dr. Reinhardt has not been able to make much of the book 
sufficiently understandable to one not already proficient in this subject. On 
the other hand, the average student of Scholastic philosophy would probably 
find it too brief and too obvious to derive much profit from it. 

Be that as it may, the book has, I believe, a certain lack of unity. Because 
of the enormous amount of matter it covers and the variety of the diverse 
questions it treats without indication of their intimate connection, one may 
easily overlook the respective interdependence of its parts. Consequently, 
the essential unity of the problems, the constant integration of the proposed 
solutions are not clearly set forth, and the magnificent edifice of Thomistic 
philosophy, whose most manifest quality is its cogent unity, is not properly 
established. Contributing notably to this lack of unity is the arrangement 
of its contents, which, at times, recalls Wolfian methodology rather than 
Thomistic sequence. The first part, for example, does not present the fun- 

damental problem of the one and the many and the development of the act 
and potency theory. This is proposed later in connection with the explana- 
tion of the predicament action, and in the treatise on causes. The book 
begins with the consideration of the abstraction and predication of the con- 
cept of being. Moreover, we are surprised to discover that the question of 
the distinction between essence and “to be,” the keystone of ZThomism— 
as Father d’Alés so aptly remarks—is not studied till the predicaments have 
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been disposed of. Clearly, then, the essential sequence of thought necessary 
to integral unity cannot be expected. 

Finally, the greatest weakness of the book consists in a number of ambigu- 
ous and misleading propositions which are probably due to a lack of exacti- 
tude in the technical use of philosophical language. No doubt Dr. Reinhardt 
is trying to present Thomas’s thought; but what he says occasionally seems 
quite different from that thought. I should like to indicate a few of these 
statements, in the hope that they may be eradicated or amended in the next 
edition. 

To begin with, I suggest that the definition of being given on page 28 as 
that “which is not nothing” has a strong flavor of Ockamism. Thomas 
states that being is “that whose act is the ‘to be’ ” (id cuius actus est esse), a 
phrase which fundamentally expresses the solution of the problem of the one 
and the many, and prepares the way for the analogy of proportionality. If, 
on the contrary, we begin our analysis of being with a purely negative defini- 
tion, we cannot hope to obtain any light on the difficult problem of the 
predication of being. True, the author asserts that this predication is had 
by analogy, but the analogy which he proceeds to explain has all the earmarks 
of the univocal predication of a reality which varies in intensity but remains 
unchanged in its essential concept. ‘“Thus,”’ he explains (p. 31), “we speak 
of a red rose, of a red nose, of a red flag. The common term is red, and all 
the things so designated share in it but not in the same manner and degree. 
The concept of being is of this type; it is analogous.”” Here Dr. Reinhardt 
evidently confuses philosophical analogy with quantitative differentiation, 
which is not founded on a ratio, or proportional similitude, but on the quan- 
titative or qualitative measurement of a definite perfection. To intensify or 
increase a given perfection, even indefinitely, in no way changes the fact that 
its predication is univocal. As St. Thomas points out, the predication of a 
definite perfection according to various degrees of quantitative measurement 
makes for imperfect similitude, but in no possible way for philosophical 
analogy. Philosophical analogy does not indicate varying degrees of the same 
generic or specific perfection, it indicates a certain similarity resulting from 
the ratio of an essence to its “to be.” 

To say, therefore, that the concept of being is predicated of God and of 
creatures in the same manner as red is said of nose and rose, is to assert that 
the predication of being is univocal, and consequently to destroy the true 
concept of God. 

Again, on page 32, the author states that the fundamental principles of 
contradiction, identity, sufficient reason, and the like, which “precede in time 
or in nature the reality which flows from them . . . are both principles in the 
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logical order and in the ontological.” In my opinion such a statement seems 
considerably closer to idealism than to the realistic philosophy which Dr. 
Reinhardt professes to teach. Does he mean to say that these principles are 
distinct realities out of which other distinct realities really flow? That is 
what he seems to say, and that is certainly idealism. Perhaps what he has 
in mind is that these principles which are in the logical order, the order of 
thought, and not in the ontological, the order of existence, are the founda- 
tion for certain and absolute truths. 

On page 42 Dr. Reinhardt writes: “Substance may be defined as a being 
independent of the subject in which it inheres.”” What, it may be asked, is 
the subject in which a substance inheres, and of which it is independent? Is 
it another substance? No doubt, for it could hardly be an accident. But 
being a substance, it too, must inhere in another, and the same must be said 
of that other and so on, without end. Ofcourse, Dr. Reinhardt has no inten- 
tion of proposing such absurdities; in fact, I am convinced that he means 
just the opposite, namely, that substance does not inhere in another subject 
of which it is independent, but, as St. Thomas clearly expresses it: substance 
is the subject. This erroneous definition of substance, it would appear, is 
due to the Wolfian definition of accident which the author proposes on the 
same page. Accidents, he declares, are beings “which cannot be termed 
realities independent of a subject in which they inhere.” If we leave out the 
not of cannot, we have Dr. Reinhardt’s definition of substance. It would 
assuredly be better, especially for definitions, if writers who endeavor to 
explain Thomistic philosophy would go to the Angelic Doctor himself. 
“Substance,”’ St. Thomas says, “‘is the subject; it is that to whose quiddity 
is due a ‘to be,’ not in another.” 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat that, despite its faults, A Realistic 
Philosophy has many valuable features. The last chapters on political and 
economic philosophy are excellent. 


St. Louis University HENRI RENARD, S.J. 

ALFRED Lotsy. His Religious Significance. By M. D. Petre. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1944. Pagesxi+ 129. $2.00. 

Modernism in the Catholic Church has been dead these last thirty years. 
True, some Modernists kept on writing, notably Loisy; but by 1910 even he 
realized that the movement was a lost cause. When Miss Petre, his British 
press agent, published Modernism, Its Failure and Its Fruits (1918), Loisy 
wrote to her: “All books on Modernism, even good ones, affect me like a 
funeral oration, and it is as though my ashes were being raked.” In her 
second last book, My Way of Faith (1937), Miss Petre herself wrote: “I find 
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nothing more painful and distasteful than to go back to those days. The 
people I cared for most are gone; all cohesion has disappeared; I feel myself, 
as I have often said, a solitary, a marooned being on a deserted island.” 

Loisy died in 1940 at the age of eight-three; Miss Petre died in her eightieth 
year in December, 1942. The book under review, written during air raids 
and at intervals between fire-watching and nursery work or care for refugees, 
was completed shortly before her death. A frontispiece shows Loisy sitting 
at his desk, the only photo I have ever seen of him. James A. Walker pre- 
mises a sketch of Miss Petre’s life, an abridgment of his article in the Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1943. An Appendix contains some twenty excerpts from 
Loisy’s correspondence with her. 

The body of the book is not a biography of Loisy, but, as the subtitle says, 
an account of his religious significance; for Miss Petre believed to the end 
that he “had a message of religious significance to deliver to mankind from 
which Christianity, and even Catholicism, can draw profit” (p. 1). Hence 
she has tried ‘‘to present the leading characteristics of his work and teaching 
from the religious point of view” (p. 3). 

There is little that is new. The booklet is divided into two parts, and 
each part into six chapters. Though the headings promise some progress of 
thought, or at least differentiation of matter, the same old ideas, those of 
Loisy’s modernism, are stressed throughout, and if there is progress or dif- 
ferentiation, it is purely accidental. Miss Petre relies on and quotes ex- 
tensively from Loisy’s Mémoirs, published in 1930-31. But she likes par- 
ticularly a Livre inédit, an apologetics of a sort, which Loisy planned and 
began to compose as a young professor, when he still had visicns of putting 
Catholic theology on a new basis and thus becoming a Father of the Church. 
Loisy never published it and mostly repudiated it later, though he could not 
refrain from synopsizing it in his Mémoirs and quoting long portions from it. 
Miss Petre calls it “a very genuine Christian apology” (p. 109) and thinks 
that it was inspired by “what we may almost call a discovery,” viz., that the 
teaching of the Church was not grounded on, proved, and supported by the 
Scriptures, but that “the New Testament Scriptures had their origin within 
and not without the Church,” that “the Church did not depend on them for 
her truth and her life, but they on her” (p. 63). Loisy indeed sought to re- 
move all future quarrels between faith and history (or science, as he and Miss 
Petre always call it) by denying any community of interest between them. 
Theology, according to him, was one thing; history, something wholly un- 
connected with it. 

Miss Petre does not feel qualified to speak about Loisy’s exegetical works 
which led to his condemnation by Rome. But she heartily endorses what he 
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wrote about religion in general, notably in his later books La religion, La 
morale humaine, Religion et humanité. It is there that she finds his religious 
significance revealed, namely, of being a pioneer or the standard-bearer of the 
religion of humanity, in which humanity takes the place of God. Of course, 
humanité does not mean humanity; it means the French incarnation of 
humanity; and the religion of humanity means in its last analysis that the 
patriotism of Frenchmen is the only religion (p. 111). Strange to say, Miss 
Petre believes that Fr. Teilhard de Chardin, the famous anthropologist, 
agrees with Loisy (pp. 97, 98); but then she was never strong on fine distinc- 
tions. Loisy once wrote to her: “The religion that you defend is more like 
the religion of humanity than real authentic Catholicism” (p. 101). 

Though excommunicated in the diocese of Southwark where she resided, 
Miss Petre considered herself a Catholic to her death. But Loisy was ex- 
communicated by Rome and had no illusions about it. While Baron von 
Hiigel held out the hope that excommunication would not cut him off from 
the “spiritual body” of the Church, Loisy knew better. “I have told him,” 
he wrote then, “of the interior process of my thought, and of how I realised 
in advance that the decision would put me outside the Church.”’ In spite of 
what Loisy said or did not say, Miss Petre believes that the excommunication 
was a bitter pill for him, “that there must have been periods of deep desola- 
tion, and of a bitter sense of homelessness” (p. 56). She narrates that a 
friend of theirs once found him at the gate of the Abbey at Pontigny, listening 
to the chant of the Mass in the Abbey church. What a model for a modern 
Leonardo da Vinci! 


Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


Mo.pers Or THE MEDIEVAL MIND. By Frank P. Cassidy. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. viii + 194. $2.00. 

It is the object of this brief study “to point out the significance of the 
Church Fathers and their educational principles as molders of the medieval 
mind.” In two introductory chapters the author sketches the history, aims, 
and methods of Roman education, discusses the impact of Christianity on 
Western civilization, considers the pedagogical principles of Christ and the 
teaching authority of the Church, and examines the beginnings of Christian 
education in the catechumenal and catechetical schools. The body of the 
book is made up of short biographical notices of the individual Fathers and 
outlines of their more important writings. There is a final chapter on the 
patristic attitude toward pagan learning. 

The book is possibly intended as collateral reading for a course in the his- 
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tory of education and, as such, is not without value for students who might 
otherwise remain unacquainted with the subject matter of patrology. How- 
ever, it must be observed that the work does not live up to the promise of its 
title nor to the author’s declaration of intent quoted above. The biographi- 
cal and bibliographical material which it contains is readily available in 
numerous manuals, and it is disappointing to discover that the book pro- 
gresses so little beyond mere data. There are hardly a dozen pages which 
deal with this familiar material in its relation to the medieval period; just 
what it was that the Fathers contributed to Scholasticism is never really 
made clear. It isas though one were to set out to prove that Descartes is the 
father of modern philosophy and then limit one’s composition to a few bio- 
graphical details and a statement of the contents of his principal works. 
One does not interpret a relationship by discussing its terminus a quo. Nor 
is the expressed purpose of the book seriously advanced by such occasional 
assertions as this: the De officiis of St. Ambrose, “because of its practical 
purpose in relation to the religious and moral life of man, became a mirror 
of conduct for succeeding generations and was of influence throughout the 
Middle Ages” (p. 121). Obiter dicta of this kind, scattered through the book, 
leave us knowing little more than we might have suspected to be true when 
we began reading it: because the Fathers lived and wrote before the Scholas- 
tics, they must have influenced them. In only a few instances is the argu- 
ment more explicit than this, for example, in the section on St. John Chry- 
sostom (originally published in the Catholic Educational Review, March, 
1942), and in paragraphs on St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and the Pseudo- 
Areopagite. But even here the treatment of questions intrinsically 
interesting and important is not altogether satisfactory. What purpose is 
served by the unsupported declaration that the ontological argument of St. 
Anselm “is one of many indications of the tendency of his mind to take the 
Augustinian view of philosophical method” (p. 157)? The careful develop- 
ment of just such a point as this is what we have a right to expect in a book 
which proposes to study the influence of the Church Fathers on the medieval 
mind. 

Among minor defects which occasionally prove distracting we may note 
the following: (1) lapses from the plain style of the book in such expressions 
as “the very palladium of national power” (p. 24), and “these worthies,” in 
reference to Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny (p. 15); (2) imperfect proof reading, 
e.g., Phocalia for Philocalia (p. 55); also, if Origen was born in 185-186 A.D. 
and became head of the catechetical school at Alexandria at the age of 
eighteen (p. 52), then it is impossible that Clement remained head of the 
school until 213 A.D. (p. 48); (3) assertions which may or may not be correct 
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but which are offered, without proof, as correct. For example, scholars are 
not all agreed that Tertullian was a priest (assumed as true on p. 102), nor 
that there are only seven books of the Siromata of Clement of Alexandria 
(p. 48). 

However, it would be unfair to leave the impression that this book is a 
careless piece of work. It contains much useful information, compactly pre- 
sented, after the manner of an article in a good encyclopedia. Its great 
defect is its failure to come to grips with the problem which it promises to 
examine, a dangerous defect if an inadequate study of this kind should be 
taken as representing serious Catholic research on the Fathers of the Church 
as molders of the medieval mind. 


West Baden College Wiiu1am LeSarnt, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WorsHiP. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Revised Edi- 
tion. Science and Culture Series. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. 
Pp. xxi + 401. $3.00. Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

“Presumably . . . the first general textbook for collegiate use’’ in the field 
of liturgy when it first appeared in 1933, this book is still unique in its com- 
prehensive treatment of its subject. Now in its fourth printing, it has been 
revised and enlarged, and supplemented by a Teacher’s Manual. 

Its author, Professor of Liturgy in the St. Louis University School of 
Divinity, is well known for his outstanding contributions to the liturgical 
movement. In this book he proposes to make a formal study of the ““Mysti- 
cal Body as mirrored in corporate worship,” and his purpose has led to the 
writing of a book that is a one-volume encyclopedia on the liturgy of the 
Church. 

In dealing with the Mass he treats of man’s natural impulse for social wor- 
ship, the notion of sacrifice and sacrificial banquet, the Church’s sacrificial 
calendar, the evolution of rites, and the genesis of the altar, sacred vessels, 
and vestments. A new chapter, ““‘The Mass: New Times, New Modes,” 
describes the progress made in this country in the increased use of the missal 
by the faithful, the Dialogue Mass, the restoration of plainsong, and the 
more frequent reception of Holy Communion. The author reprints with 
annotations the whole of the Ordinary of the Mass. There are chapters 
devoted to the theology and symbolism of each of the sacraments, and the 
text of the ritual is included in each case. Even the rationale of sacramentals 
and all kinds of blessings is dealt with. 

The author’s purpose, however, gives all this matter a definite unity. He 
prefaces it with a treatment of the Mystical Body of Christ, a study of grace 
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as the Christ-Life of the Body, and a description of the priestly function of 
Christ as the Head of the Body. After laying this theological groundwork 
of corporate Catholicism, he proceeds to study its expression incorporate 
worship. 

The chief feature of the revision which this edition represents is to be found 
in a rewriting and rearrangement of the first three chapters, which deal with 
the Mystical Body and grace. The revision of these chapters which formerly 
“most pupils and many teachers found . . . unmanageable” has definitely 
improved the work. In particular, placing the chapter on grace after the 
exposition of the Mystical Body, instead of before, as formerly, makes for 
clarity. The doctrine of the Mystical Body acquaints us with the large fact 
of our mysterious collective union with Christ, and the explanation of grace 
in the light of this union, under the title, ‘“God-Life Shared with Man,” 
becomes an illuminating concrete presentation of this too often abstract 
subject. 

There is another major change in this edition. For the source readings 
at the ends of chapters, which in earlier printings were taken exclusively 
from primitive Christian times, the author has substituted documentation 
running through the centuries down to our own times. Moreover, the book 
is much more attractively printed and bound than in former printings, and 
line-drawings by Adé de Bethune, substituted for photographs formerly used, 
give its format an artistic unity. 

Perhaps the reviewer is yielding to a personal crotchet when he remarks 
that Christian Life and Worship is so all-embracing that it would prove un- 
wieldy as a textbook, at least if it has to be integrated into the current 
sharply articulated college curriculum. Despite the author’s attempt to 
hold all of his matter together by repeated insistence on his theme, the fact 
remains that the book, ranging as it does over the fields of theology, history, 
and ritual, is hard to classify. Its matter is not all of one piece, and it lacks 
unity of impact. This makes it difficult to incorporate into an already exist- 
ing syllabus. But where religion courses are in process of formation there is 
no reason why a course could not be built around it, and its matter carried 
over into one or two additional terms. At any rate, it is only just to remark 
that though the author seems to have encountered production ‘“‘bugs” in the 
organization of his matter, his conception and plan are original and pioneer, 
and when a better college book on liturgy is written it will be a streamlining 
of this one. 

Despite the above strictures, which, perhaps, many will not share, this 
book commands great respect. College religion teachers find in it a compre- 
hensive, inspiring, and authoritative treatment of the liturgy. For this as 
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well as his many other contributions to the study of the liturgy, we can only 
be grateful to its distinguished author. 


Georgetown University EuGENE GALLAGHER, S.J. 


A COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By John E. Steinmueller, 
S.T.D., S.S.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., 1944. Pp. vi+ 328. $3.75. 

This book is an abridgment of the second volume of Doctor Steinmueller’s 
Companion to Scripture Studies. Its purpose, in the authors’ words, is “to 
reach instructed and educated Catholics, and by omitting or briefly treating 
the obvious to increase their knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures.” The 
first chapter contains a brief general introduction to the New Testament 
and treats of inspiration and the history of the canon, text, and versions. 
The authors then discuss briefly each of the four Gospels from the aspects of 
authorship, purpose, and characteristics. A brief exposition of the messianic 
prophecies is followed by a relatively extended synthesis of the Gospel 
teaching and a short chapter on the priesthood and kingship of Christ. A 
chapter on the Apostolic Church contains a historical outline of the Acts of 
the Apostles and a brief exposition of the contents of each of the Catholic 
Epistles. In the first of two chapters on St. Paul, the authors sketch his 
life and outline each of the letters in the order in which the Apostle first 
visited each of the destinatary Churches. The second chapter offers a sys- 
tematic exposition of the doctrine of the Pauline Epistles. A chapter is 
devoted to the Epistles and general teaching of St. John, another to a sur- 
prisingly long exposition of the Apocalypse—almost one-sixth of the book. 
All controversial questions are relegated to the final chapter: chronology, 
theories of sources, and rationalistic objections to the historicity of the 
Gospels. An extended bibliography of works in English on the New Testa- 
ment is especially strong in recent periodical literature. The analytical 
index is of the same type employed in the large Companion. 

The work is much more than the large Companion sheared of its footnotes. 
The most notable new features of the book, and the most meritorious, are the 
systematic expositions of the doctrine of the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles. The separation of disputed questions from the body of the text 
allows the exposition to proceed unimpeded, and delivers the book from that 
polemic tone so common in Catholic works which sometimes leaves readers 
under the impression that biblical study is nothing but unsatisfactory 
answers to obscure difficulties. Footnotes have been almost too ruthlessly 
refused, and those who wish authorities for the authors’ statements must 
consult the large Companion or other more technical works. It is not within 
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the compass of a professedly popular work to settle unsettled questions, and 
one cannot quarrel with the authors for adopting one opinion rather than 
another in such instances; but the reviewer feels that such questions should 
not be dismissed in a cavalier fashion without any mention of opinions other 
than that adopted by the authors. 
All who teach Scripture are aware of the need of popular works in English 

on the subject, and will ask whether the present work fills that need. In 
such a matter it is difficult to pass judgment; but the reviewer is of 
the opinion that there will still be room for other works which will be better 
suited to popular audiences. In the hands of a capable teacher this book 
will furnish a basic text for a college course in the New Testament; but it 
makes rather dry and unattractive reading. Nor do the authors seem very 

certain of what to presume as known to their readers. They do not, for 
instance, presume a knowledge of Latin; yet they make casual allusions to 
events of ecclesiastical or secular history or to points of theological doctrine 

which are rarely familiar to instructed and educated Catholics. Some por- 
tions of the book—including the chapter on the messianic prophecies and the 
brief section on the Apostolic Fathers—are too superficial to be of much use. 
They might, in the opinion of the reviewer, be replaced by an outline of the 
Gospels similar to that found in the large Companion. The arrangement of 
the Pauline Epistles seems confusing, and a chronological treatment would 
be preferable. 

That faults will be found in the book is inevitable; it is easier to find fault 
with such a book than it is to write one. We should be no less grateful to 
Doctor Steinmueller and his collaboratrix for the courage and industry with 
which they have taken positive action towards diffusing the knowledge of 
the Scriptures. The book will serve an immediate useful purpose, and other 
works of a similar character will be in its debt. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzrm, S.J. 


SPEAKING OF How To Pray. By Mary Perkins. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1944. Pp. xii+ 276. $2.75. 

The title would be accurate if the adverb “liturgically” were added, since 
the author states that “the hope of this book is to lead the reader more deeply 
into the treasures of the Liturgy.” That hope has been more than substan- 
tially realized. Addressed to the laity, the book contains solid doctrine, 
simply and clearly expressed with many felicitous illustrations (even from 
golf!), and a wise restraint too often lacking in the treatment of matters 
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liturgical. It would doa great deal to promote liturgical praying and living 
in Christ, in fact, to integrate the whole of the layman’s life into the liturgy. 

Part One sinks a dogmatic foundation in a well-knit series of chapters on 
God, creation, the fall, the incarnation, the redemption, and the Church as 
the Mystical Body of Christ. One wonders where the author got her firm 
grasp of theology. A sample of her style: “This Divine Person became man 
when Our Lady consented to the Incarnation. He who from all eternity 
exists in His Divine Nature, took a human nature as well, at a definite mo- 
ment in time. This human nature has no human “TI,” no human personality. 
Its Person, the source of all its actions, its ““Who” is a Divine Person, the 
Son of the living God.” Each chapter is followed by an “elevation,” an 
appropriate prayer from the liturgy. The practical conclusion of this part 
is that “the whole purpose of our lives is to acquire the art of the Love of God, 
become one with the Love of God in Christ Our Lord as His members.” 

In Part Two the author builds the superstructure of liturgical life, care- 
fully describing “the life of the Church and its relation to our own lives in 
Christ,” and persuasively showing how the purpose of life mentioned above 
may be achieved, no matter what one’s circumstances may be. The sacra- 
ments—in this order, baptism, confirmation, extreme unction, orders, mat- 
rimony, penance, and the Holy Eucharist—are explained with judicious 
balance, the sacrificial and communion aspects of the Eucharist receiving 
most attention. Then come the liturgical year, the Divine Office, the 
rosary (!), and the sacramentals. Abundant excerpts from the liturgical 
prayers are interpersed throughout this part, and the stress is naturally on 
the ex opere operato or quasi ex opere operato element of Catholic worship. 

Perhaps a few more distinctions inserted here and there would have made 
the doctrine still more satisfying to the professional theologian, and perhaps 
the use of words is sometimes strained, as when atonement is described as 
“at-one-ment.” References are given for the liturgical texts, but not for 
those from Scripture or other sources, which I think should have been done 
for the lay reader. But these are only minor flaws in a good piece of work. 

Since the author has told us how to pray socially, it is to be hoped that 
she will now tell us more thoroughly how to pray personally, and how to 
prepare for all prayer by a wholesome, but indispensable, asceticism. In 
other words, what is merely touched on in the latter part of Chapter Sixteen 
should be expanded to book size. Then we shall have a complete treatise on 
ordinary prayer that will certainly appeal not only to layfolk, but to reli- 
gious, priests, and even bishops. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTINE K1aas, S.J. 
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HIsTORY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF Boston. 3 Vols. By Robert H. Lord, 
John E. Sexton, Edward T. Harrington. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1944. Pp. xx + 812; viii + 766; viii + 808. $15.00. 

Recent years have seen a great advance in American Church historio- 
graphy. The general theme, with perhaps special emphasis on Protes- 
tantism, is being surveyed under Sweet at the University of Chicago. More 
particularly, worth-while studies in Catholic Church history have appeared; 
Bolton led an upsurgence of interest in the Spanish colonies; an Institute of 
Jesuit History was founded at Loyola, Chicago; and some specialized studies 
have appeared, such as Garraghan’s The Jesuits of the Middle United States. 

The History of the Archdiocese of Boston is the latest addition to this body 
of learned productions. Scholarly, well written, and authoritative, it is a 
valued contribution. The issuance of such a detailed and complete history 
without the aid of many preliminary monographs is a special achievement. 

Two sections of this scholarly work are particularly impressive: the reign 
of Bishop Cheverus by John E. Sexton, and the reign of Bishop Fenwick by 
Robert H. Lord. They are both carefully worked and clearly presented. 
Father Lord’s work on the burning of the Charlestown convent is well known. 
This completion of the picture of mid-nineteenth-century Catholic Boston is 
splendidly done. The work is original and done with scholarly thorough- 
ness, and the simple style is in harmony with the narrative. This is the 
outstanding section of the three volumes. 

Unfortunately, the work is of uneven value. To begin with, it starts off 
poorly with a thesis that colors too much the selection of early evidence. 
Then, too, the Indian situation isso presented that a sense of confusion results. 
It is not until the treatment of Bishop Cheverus’ time that the history attains 
great success. His successor, Bishop Fenwick, also fares well at the hands 
of the historian. Archbishop Fitzpatrick is not so fortunate; the treatment 
of this section is not at all up to the standard previously established. 
Finally, the volume on Cardinal O’Connell’s reign suffers somewhat from 
being too close to the times. 

Perhaps the greatest general criticism to be made against the work is the 
lack of proper critical evaluation of the people and achievements involved 
in the history of Catholic Boston. The few attempts at criticism are so 
severely tempered that one wonders if Church historians are not laboring 
under the disadvantage of being unable to criticize. With so little honest 
evaluation of the past, there is too little hope of progress for the present. 
The lack of institutions of higher learning for lay people in present-day Bos- 
ton is hardly noticed. The whole archdiocese, of over one million Catholics, 
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has only three colleges; while St. Louis, for example, with less than half a 
million Catholics, has seventeen such institutions. 

Finally, too much space is devoted to a mere catalogue of churches and 
pastors, all of which could well have been relegated to an appendix. 

The scholarship on which this work is founded will be useful to all. It 
completes the history of the archdiocese of Boston, and it will stimulate, we 
hope, other dioceses to follow such a scholarly example. 


Woodstock College JoserH R. FREsE, S.J. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epiror: 

Father Ford’s scholarly study, ‘The Morality of Obliteration Bombing” 

(THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, V (1944), 261-309), is, in its main contention, un- 
answerable. The wholesale obliteration of a city outside the combat zone 
by means of a blanket attack which makes no distinction between industrial 
and residential areas, cannot ordinarily be justified. Even if it does not 
involve an immoral attack on the rights of the innocent (and, after digesting 
Father Ford’s impressive array of arguments, I am now inclined to admit 
that it ordinarily does), it seems to me in any case to involve an excessive 
use of violence, beyond the reasonably estimated requirements of legitimate 
self-defence. 

My purpose in writing, therefore, is not to criticize Father Ford’s conclu- 
sion, but rather to clear up certain misapprehensions to which an article on 
“Reprisals,” emanating from my pen, seems to have given rise. I think it 
necessary to do so because my views, by being quoted and weighed atten- 
tively in Father Ford’s widely publicized article, have been given a sem- 
blance of importance which they could not otherwise claim; for, although I 
teach moral theology, I am far from being an authority on the subject at 
issue. 

I should explain, in the first place, that I approached the problem of aerial 
attack on enemy cities from a viewpoint somewhat different from that of 
Father Ford. In January, 1941, when, at the invitation of the Clergy Re- 
view, I undertook to express a second opinion on the problem of reprisals, 
the principal towns of England were being subjected to a “blitz” which made 
little distinction between civilian and military objectives. Our exas- 
perated people were clamouring for reprisals as the only effective deterrent 
against such attacks (which, admittedly, they are not), and our government 
had promised that reprisals would be taken. My problem was a practical 
one of conscience: could an airman who had been ordered to bomb the heart 
of an enemy city in the way that the heart of London, Coventry, Manches- 
ter, etc., had been bombed, execute his orders? It is a viewpoint which en- 
courages one to be indulgent, as Father Ford himself admits (art. cit., p. 281); 
and, of set purpose, I was as indulgent as possible to my conscientious 
airman. 

But although, from the coldly objective point of view, I may have been 
unduly liberal in my interpretation of moral principles as applied to treat- 
ment of the enemy (and it is difficult to be coldly objective in the middle of a 
“blitz”), I certainly did not mean to warrant the “appalling insinuations” 
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which Father Ford has detected in my article. I began with the point that, 
in this modern “total” warfare which harnesses as much as possible of the 
adult population to the aggression or to its repelling (Mr. Bevin claims to have 
mobilized more than half the population of England), it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to determine who precisely, in addition to the children, can be 
counted as “innocent” in the literal sense of the word. The vast majority 
of the German people was, and is, cooperating in varying degree in the ag- 
gression, just as the majority of our population is now cooperating in repel- 
ling it. But because I stressed this fact, it does not follow that I want to 
scrap the traditional theological distinction between nocentes and innocentes 
as inapplicable to modern war. The term mocentes was, of course, never 
understood literally. It was never meant to apply to all who cooperated in 
any way in an aggression, but only to those whose cooperation was such as to 
justify their violent repression; and, as Father Ford shows, there are still 
many in every aggressor nation whose cooperation falls short of that mark. 
Like Father Ford, I want to see their immunity respected by the scrupulous 
observance of those international pacts which seek accurately to define 
them; but once these pacts have broken down, I find it difficult to determine 
on natural grounds, with any degree of certainty, who precisely, under 
modern circumstances, are to be excluded from the category of the immune. 

To take the class about which there is most dispute, munition workers. 
Modern war with its automatic weapons requiring gigantic quantities of 
shells and endless processions of vehicles to move and supply them, is essen- 
tially a warfare of munitions, in a sense which could hardly be said to apply 
to the campaigns of a century ago, and munition workers are consequently 
reckoned to be almost as integral a part of the nation’s war potential as its 
front line troops, being exempted from conscription to the armed forces 
(though not from conscription altogether) precisely for that reason. One 
may add that, with the advent of the aerial torpedo and the rocket 
shell which can be launched on their lethal mission almost from the very 
assembly lines, many munition workers have moved, for all practical pur- 
poses, into the combat zone. 

It is at least arguable, therefore, that munition workers, apart from any 
international pact to the contrary which still retains its validity, fall into the 
category of nocentes, i.e., of those whose cooperation in the aggression is such 
as to warrant violent measures of repression. I would prefer to see them 
exempted, if only because their inclusion involves a disproportionate amount 
of innocent people in their danger; but I could hardly blame my worried 
airman if, following the lead of his superior officers, he took the opposite 
view, and regarded war-factory areas, with their industrial population, as a 
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legitimate object of attack. At any rate, until I could draw the line between 
right and wrong with greater certainty and accuracy, I felt bound to refrain 
from condemning him outright. 

I took the precaution of stressing the ancillary principle of the moderamen 
incul patae tutelae, i.e., the moral obligation of using no more violence than 
is really necessary to legitimate self-defence, not because I wanted to scrap 
the traditional distinction between nocentes and innocentes, but because I 
feared that the vagueness of the dividing line between them might be used as 
an excuse for the unrestrained violence that we are witnessing today. 

I was careful indeed to point out that, even in the changed circumstances 
of modern war, it is still unlawful directly to intend to kill or wound the 
innocent. I may now add that after reading Father Ford’s article, I am 
prepared to concede that the majority of the civilian population comes with- 
in this category, at least in the sense that their cooperation in the war is not 
such as to justify direct attack on their lives. In so far as my article was 
vague on this point, Father Ford may be excused for crying alarm at its 
“appalling insinuations.” 


L. L. McReavy 
Ushaw College 
Durham, England. 
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